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sian land and the Russian people 
from the primitive settlements 
of the tsars, 


e An objective account of the Rus 
from earliest times to the present— 
of the Scythians and Sarmatians, through the conquests 
to the emergence of the Soviet Union as the greatest power on the 
Eurasian continent. 

Russian policy and politics, economics and diplomacy, behavior 
and psychology, ar easy tO understand and foresee if you know the 
true history of Russia. -- the nature, background and origins of the 
Russian people. They’re not at all strange, unpredictable, or mystert 
ous if you know what makes them tick. This book not only tells 
you but shows you. 

For every American who wants to know more about Russia, the 
384 pages and 1200 illustrations of this comprehensive new book 
present the complete story of its origins and growth, its wars, its 
many nationalities, its peasants and princes, tsars and commissars, 
its rivers and steppes, forests and furs, its art and music, agricul- 
ture, industry, trade, and government. 

The great wealth of photographs, prints, 
maps, together with the running narrative and explanatory caP- 
tions, provide a clear view and a correct understanding of a thou- 
sand years of dramatic history—all scrupulously checked and objec- 


tively presented. 
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Opportunity 
in Alaska 


By George Sundborg 


SALVATION ARMY: 
Guaranteed ANNUITIES 
Make You a 


_ PARTNER 


ae 


For the many people who are turn- 
ing to the great undeveloped ter- 
ritory of Alaska for work and ad- 
venture in a peacetime world, here 
is a practical book on opportunities 
on America’s last frontier. “Highly 
readable, rich in concrete informa- 
tion ,.. candid, clear sighted. . . .”— 
The Chicago Sun $2.50 


All God’s 


Children 


A Jew Speaks 
By Armond E. Cohen 


A young American rabbi explains 
clearly who the Jew is and what he 
wants, and refutes certain charges 
commonly made against him. Here, 
in a candid and readable book, are 
the facts which can provide a basis 
for interracial understanding. $1.50 


A SAFE INVESTMENT 
WITH A LIFE INCOME 


Freedom from financial worry, espe- 
cially in the declining years of life 
is something most of us are striving 
for. Salvation Army Annuities pro- 
vide just this sort of security and 


‘Chief Justice 
Stone and the 


Supreme Court 
By Samuel J. Konefsky 3 


A lucid history of the Supreme 
Court’s place in American govern- 
ment during two. decades, including 
the eventful years of the New Deal, 


independence against old age. At 
the same time, it gives you a. part- 
nership in the many activities of 
this great religious and charitable 


stressing Harlan F. Stone’s unique 
contributions. “A searching study.” 
h —Philadelphia Inquirer — _ $3.00 


organization. 


Guaranteed Protection 


These annuities are protected by 
the experience, the Integrity and re- 
sources of The Salvation Army plus 
the legal reserve and surplus funds 
required by law. Gift Annuity agree- | 
ments are issued under the authority — + 

of New York State Insurance De- 

| partment. 
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@ A guaranteed life income. 
@ Regular payments. 
@ Certain income fax deduc- 


- Should east-central Europe be brok- 
5 en up anew into petty national states, 


or would multi-national economic Gentlemen: | am interested in your Annuities. Please 
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Among Ourselves 


UNRRA Is FIGHTING AGAINST TIME IN COMBAT- 
ing hunger and disaster (see page 474). Yet 
Europe needs food and fuel for starved minds 
as well as bodies. 

* The American Library Association has given 
to the Danish college libraries about five hun- 
dred of the most important scholarly and 
scientific books published in this country dur- 
ing the war years. The Scandinavian depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin, in con- 
nection with the local chapter of American 
Youth for Democracy at Madison, is collecting 
books and magazines which will be beneficial 
to the students of the University of Oslo, now 
open again for the first time since the Nazis 
overran Norway more than five years ago. 


Two TIMELY sTUDY KITS ON WORLD COOPERA- 
tion are proving helpful to teachers and dis- 
cussion leaders. 

Kit No. 1 ($2.25) includes two pamphlets on 
the United Nations, one, how they came into 
being, the other on the peoples and countries; 
a study guide; and twenty-three poster charts. 
Kit No. 2 (60 cents) gives the story of the 
San Francisco discussions; the plan for the 
United Nations; accounts ef the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the International 
Civil Aviation Conference, the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, and 
UNRRA. 

These kits can be obtained from the United 
Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. Among its other useful 


publications the Information Office has a list of 


16 and 35 mm. motion picture films on the 
United Nations. 


Tue Novemser Survey Midmonthly contains 
a special section, “From Veteran to Civilian,” 
by Bradley Buell and Reginald Robinson, 
which is arousing wide comment. It is divided 
into four parts: the challenge to leadership; the 
priorities of need; the brass tacks of planning; 
eliminating the run-around. In addition, the 
November issue carries the regular depart- 
ments and two articles: “Vote of Confidence 
for Social Work”: by Jack Yeaman Bryan; 


‘Community Organization on a South Sea. 


isle” by William J. Plunkert. . 3 


A BRITISH SOLDIER UNKNOWN TO US—AND HE 
prefers to remain anonymous—has given us an 
issignment which we now execute with 
Zenuine pleasure. If he chose Survey Graphic 
as his spokesman because of our special issue 
(May), “The British and Ourselves,” we con- 
ider it as great a compliment as any that 
number has evoked. 
The soldier writes you. through us: 


To tue Eprror: I feel you could help me to 
ay thanks to Uncle Sam for looking after me 
0 well for about a year when, out in the 
Middle East, the unit I was with luckily 
nough occupied’ a field adjoining an aero- 
lrome used by one of the wings of Ninth 
03 at Ca 

When the Americans came, my sleeping ac- 

odation was a hole in the ground cov-', 
ed by a pup tent, but in some magic way (I 
ver quite knew who exactly was ae ponsble 
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for the kindness) I was soon provided with a 
most comfortable folding bed which I’ treas- 
ured and guarded with my life everywhere I 
went during the many journeys of my sub- 
sequent two years abroad. 

Three nights of the week—at least—we saw 
first class films or a superb stage-show. No 
questions were asked; first come -first served; 
no roped-off area for officers only; no race bar; 
pick your own petrol tin and sit where you 
liked, as soon (or late) as you liked, with the 
only condition that the petrol tin must be re- 
turned to its dump at the end of the show. 

When our -cigarettes ran out, facilities were 
provided for obtaining American brands at 
convenient prices. 

In short, life was made very, very tolerable 
for us through the lucky chance of being bil- 
leted near Uncle Sam. 

I can say with all sincerity (as I often ree 
marked to my friend as we trudged across 
the sand to “book” our petrol tins) that I 
“heard the strong heartbeats of democracy, 
close to,” and thoroughly enjoyed the experi- 
ence. 

Every morning (and near the Italian capit- 
ulation it was every morning) we watched the 
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beautiful ships (Liberators) take off, zooming 
round and round until all were in formation, 
and then late in the cool of the evening we 
counted them anxiously coming back. 

There were many heartaches among the 
counters on the day of the first famous Ploesti 


‘raid. And what a well kept secret that was! 


It was only towards sunset that the news 
leaked out—not long before the first ship- 
limped its way back over the eastern horizon— 
what the target had been. 

So, in general, thank you very much, Uncle 
Sam, for all of it, and in particular thanks to 
the guy, whoever he was, who provided me 
with that marvelous bed. 

And lastly, the “Yanks” liberated my brother 
from the famous Santo Tomas internment 
camp in Manila. He’s now at home and it’s 
putting it very mildly to say that he’s grateful. 
If anyone connected with that particular feat 
should read this, let him be assured of our 
undying gratitude. He’d blush if I quoted — 
extracts from the liberation letters! 

I haven’t said half of what I could say, but 
I know that your generosity is only matched 
by your modesty so I'll close. — 

A SIGNALMAN 


Colirtesy) Aumelcant) Jewish (Conlessec 


The Fortunate Few 


Gates of the DP camps ‘in Germany open as 
people find somewhere to go—a place that 
means safety and where they are welcome. 
Quick evacuation is the real solution of the 
problem of those still in camps, says Earl Har- 
rison. Above: The last precious Palestine im- 
migration certificates enabled these’ men to 
leave. Left: Orphans from a former German 
concentration camp receive shelter in one of 
England’s large country houses. ; 
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The Last Hundred Thousand 


What are the enduring solutions for stateless Nazi victims, or for those who can- 
not or dare not return home, still held at Belsen, Dachau, and other centers? . 


WHEN THE Unirep NATIONS TOOK OVER 
shattered and defeated Germany, one of 
our major problems was to extend help 
to the victims of Nazi tyranny. There were 
some 6,500,000 of them—slave laborers 
from conquered lands, political prisoners, 
Jews persecuted under the brutal “racial 
laws” of the Hitler regime, all referred to 
as DP’s, standing for Displaced Persons. 
As our armies reached the concentration 
camps and brought some of them into light, 
the world was revolted by pictures and 
descriptions of extermination and cruelty, 
the piled corpses, the gas chambers and 
crematoria, the torture and starvation. 
When the armies took over all camps, 
the first effort was to minister to the sick 
and feed the hungry, then to return as 
rapidly as possible displaced persons who 
had citizenship status and a home to go 
to. In spite of chaotic communication and 
transportation conditions after V-E Day, 
over 4,000,000 of these 6,500,000 exiles had 
been moved out of Germany by July, and 
the number continued to climb. By late 
October, about one million remained. 
The displaced men, women, .and chil- 
_ dren still in Germany are, for the most 
. part, Poles, Balts, Yugoslavs, and Jews from 
many lands, Some are in law and in fact 
- stateless. Some are unwilling to live under 
_ Russian-dominated regimes in Poland and 
Yugoslavia, or in Baltic countries that are 
now part of the USSR. Among these are 
_ fascist sympathizers, though more are anti- 
communists. As the political picture be- 
comes clearer, many will doubtless change 
their minds and seek repatriation. 
_ It has been apparent for some months, 
however, that eventually we shall come 
_ down to a hard core of at least one hun- 
_ dred thousand people, for whom some solu- 
tion outside the gigantic repatriation pro- 
gram must be found. In the main, they 
: will be Polish, Hungarian, Rumanian, and 
Austrian Jews. When I saw these, most 
were still in camps and they felt that they 
were being treated not as our fellow- 
fighters against totalitarianism but much 


am 


more like prisoners. 


In July, I. visited about thirty. of the 


EARL G. HARRISON 


—By the U. S. member of the Inter 
Governmental Committee on Refugees, 
dean of the Law School, University of 
Pennsylvania. Commissioned by Presi- 
dent Truman to appraise displaced per- 
sons centers in Occupied Germany, he 
brought to bear his experience as direc- 
tor of our wartime census of aliens and 
in his enlightened administration of in- 
ternment camps as U. S. Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization. 

Here he goes beyond his effective re- 
port of last August, drawing on intimate 
impressions and throwing fresh light on 
the long range problems of those for 
whom solutions must be found “outside 
the gigantic repatriation program.” 


hundreds of DP centers in the American 
and British zones in Germany. President 
Truman had asked me to report to him 
the condition and needs of the stateless and 
non-repatriable, with particular reference to 
Jewish refugees. My report was submitted 
to him on August 24; and released to the 
press more than a month later, on Septem- 
ber 29. In the weeks since the report was 
written there have been definite improve- 


“ments in the camps. But the latest news 


indicates clearly that much remains to be 


done before this tragic problem is solved. 


One G. I. with a Concern 


One of the outstanding characters en- 
countered on my tour of DP camps in Ger- 
many was Pvt. Philip Tulipan, a Jersey 
City lawyer in civilian life, then serving 
with the U.S. forces in Frankfort. Early in 
the summer, Pvt. Tulipan came upon ‘a 
group of eight or ten displaced persons in 
trouble. That is, they had fallen between 


several stools. They were no longer con- 


‘fined to concentration camps, but they 


could not find shelter. Pvt. Tulipan took on 


the group as “his problem.” He finally dis-. 
‘covered a cheap hotel which had escaped 


destruction, and in which he could “liber- 


ate” space. Here he located his group of 


DP’s, and he and his buddies agreed to pay 
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four marks a day (40 marks in all) for 
board and lodging for the group. 

Then the grapevine swiftly carried news 
of Pvt. Tulipan’s resourcefulness. The group 
grew to 550, and he housed them in four 
hotels.. He managed to get jobs for 162 
of “his” DP’s, he and his friends cared for 
the rest. The 550 had shelter, and a meas- 
ure of temporary security, though they 
were as crowded as in the camps. In one 
hotel, for example, there were 158 DP’s, six 
or eight to a room, with two bathrooms in 
the entire establishment. But the group 
preferred even these conditions to a camp. 
They had a little community life, with 
committees, and a tiny newspaper. 

When I talked with them, I found that 
they had all been in concentration camps 
for from three to five years. All of them 
bore tattooed numbers, the mark of po- 
litical prisoners. Their anxiety was for the 
future of their little community. Pvt. 
Tulipan had been notified that the four 
hotels must be vacated because they were 
needed for military purposes. He fought, 
unsupported, for supplies, and for the 
rights of the DP’s under SHAEF policy. 
“Where am I going to put my people?” he 
demanded. The burgomaster did not know. 

So, in a jeep, Pvt. Tulipan scoured the 
countryside. He found seventeen housing 
possibilities, the best of them a block of 
flats eight or ten miles ouside Frankfort in 
a sort of suburb. I went with him to see 
them, and found them modest apartments, 


slightly damaged by bombing, and vacant. — 


The AMG Town Major who had super- 


vision. of billeting, agreed with Pvt. Tulli- 
pan that the place was desirable and avail- 
able, and advised the GI to consult the 
burgomaster. The latter said that the flats 


. were being held for civilians who had for- 


merly occupied them, and who were ex- 
ted soon to return. The Town Major 
upheld the burgomaster. 

In desperation, Pvt. Tulipan turned to 
his second best possibility. It was in 
Hoechst, fifteen miles the other side of 
Frankfort, a barracks built for cheap labor 
by the I. G. Farben combine. The 


were so badly constructed there were cracks | 


are 
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in the walls, so ill heated that winter occu- 
pation was out of the question. Sanitary 
facilities were inadequate. The burgomas- 
ter was willing to eooperate to the extent 
of making minor repairs. Pvt. Tulipan was 
most reluctantly moving his charges into 
those quarters the next week. 


Details That Matter 


Here let me turn back to entries in my 
notebooks, and sketch half a dozen camps 
as I saw them, with details for which there 
was no space in a formal report. On por- 
tions of the three-week trip, I had the 
company of Dr. Joseph J. Schwartz of the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee; Patrick M. Malin, vice-director of 
the Inter Governmental’ Committee on 
Refugees, and Herbert Katzski of the 
(American) War Refugee Board. We made 
our rounds in an army car, part of the 
time with (believe it or not) Sgt. Eugene 
Longfellow of Hiawatha, Kans., as our 
driver. At each camp, we talked with army 
authorities in charge, UNRRA personnel, 
and also with the displaced persons them- 
selves. Here are examples: 


Mannheim. Eight different nationality 
groups are here and over four hundred 
young:-children are included. Special atten- 
tion is given to the children’s diet under 
the capable supervision of Lt. (Miss) Peter- 
man. Flats adjoining the camp have been 
requisitioned to provide quarters for family 
groups. Real efforts are made to organize 
activities within the camp. 

Landsberg. A camp population of 5,500, 
mainly Poles, Hungarians, and Balts. About 
1,500 Jews. Again, 400 children. One sees 
many pathetic malnutrition and psychiatric 
. cases, Many in the camp are wearing pris- 
oner of war (German military) uniforms 
and they resent it. There is a good public 
health doctor; TB cases. are clearing up. 


Funk Caserne. About 4,500 people of 
fourteen nationalities. Badly overcrowded— 


In 
Pvt. Philip Tulipan, U. S. 
- Schwartz, Joint Distribution Committee; Earl 


Frankfort, Germany, last July. Left to right: Herbert Katzs 
Army, who took care of 550 DP’s 


six in many of the small rooms, with four 
beds. The whole place needs cleaning up. 
Only a small percentage of people are 
given passes each week to leave the camp 
for short periods. 

Alfondschule, Munich. A very poor 
school building, housing about 200 DP’s, 
including some Dutch and Czechs. There 
is absolutely no oversight, and the sanita- 
tion is awful. The inmates are given three 
days rations at a time, which each indi- 
vidual must prepare as best he can with 
the crude facilities at hand, and keep with- 
out refrigeration until the next issue. 

Schleischeim, Munich. A camp popula- 
tion of some 6,000 with about 600 Jews, 
practically all of them Poles. The “camp” 
is a badly bombed building. The food is 
mainly bread and soup carried around in 
buckets. Most of the people had gone 
through four or five camps and expect to 
be “moved on” soon. Meanwhile, there is 
nothing for them to do except lie around 
all day, waiting for bread and soup. 

Mauthasen, Linz. Like a maximum secu- 
rity jail on top of a hill, surrounded by a 
high wall which is heavily guarded. Few 
passes are issued. The apathy of the 1,300 
residents is shocking. Though they are bet- 
ter housed than in most camps, they seem 
dazed and hopeless, like prisoners whose 
spirits have been completely broken. 

Wildflecken. A former Panzer division 
training school, with good buildings but 
very little in the way of recreational facili- 
ties or space. It is considered one of the 
more permanent installations. It houses 
14,000 DP’s under heavy guard, who are 
not permitted to leave the camp. Seems 
very crowded. There is considerable politi- 
cal friction. There are 650 Jews and they 
are in much worse physical shape than the 
other DP’s. They should be removed. 

Celle. A “bad camp,” with many Jews 
living in horse stalls, sick and well to- 
gether. One inmate told us: “The hardest 
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thing is to look outside the camp and see 
the Germans so much better off than we’ 
are, even the ones that used to be our! 
guards and tormentors. They have better! 
food and better clothes. And they are free.” 


Dachau. One of the most notorious of 
the Nazi concentration camps. Only a few! 
hundred people remain. Several with whom; 
we talked estimated that over 200,000 Jews’ 
were exterminated here. The large group 
of Polish Jews left in the camp, suffer not 
only from undernourishment and inade- 
quate clothing, but from the active anti- 
Semitism among the non-Jewish Poles. 


Bergen-Belsen. We had been repeatedly 
told that it was useless to visit this place, 
hitherto one of the most terrible of all the: 
Nazi concentration camps, because “it’s all 
burned down.” Nevertheless we found 
14,000 displaced persons there, about half: 
of them Jews. Building No. 1, with the. 
gas chambers and crematoria, had been: 
destroyed. All the rest of Belsen remains: 
much as the Nazis left it. The buildings: 
are substantial but frightfully overcrowded.: 
We were in one loft, 20 by 80 feet, which: 
housed 85 people with all their belongings. 
Their whole lives—eating, sleeping, bath- 
ing, laundry, “recreation”—had to be car- 
ried on in that partitionless, dreary space. 


AMONG THE JEWS IN MOST OF THE CAMPS! 
there were few old people and almost no’ 
children under sixteen. These age -groups' 
had been all but exterminated by the 
Nazis. A few boys from twelve to fifteen: 
were able to conceal their ages, and so 
escape the gas chambers, and a few 


_ younger children, boys and girls, were “pre- 


served by a miracle,” as one woman told 
us. The majority of these younger children 
have been “taken out,” to Switzerland, 
Sweden, England. a 
Most of the Jews in the camps were 
young and middle aged adults, the sole 
survivors of their families. You do not for- 
get the haunted eyes of a man or woman 
who quietly tells you: “As we entered the 
camp (whether it was at Auschwitz or 
Belsen or Buchenwald), we were divided 
into two lines. My wife and my children 
were sent to the left. I was directed to the 
right. I never saw them again, or heard of 
them.” This was the story repeated to me 
over and over in the camps. 
__ The responsibility for displaced persons 
in occupied Germany and Austria has 
rested primarily with the respective mili- 
tary authorities. SHAEF Administrative 
Memorandum 39 defined displaced persons 
as “civilians, outside the boundaries of their 
countries by reasons of the war: ; 
(a) desirous but unable to return home 
or to find homes without assistance; 
(b) to be returned to enemy or ex-enemy 
territory.” Sod . 
The stateless were defined as persons 
who, “in law or in fact, lack the protection 
of any government.” ; ee 
- In the same memorandum, it was noite 
out that UNRRA had been authorized by 
the United and Associated Nations to un- 
dertake the “care, relief and repatriation o 
” 


United | Nations "displaced ° ; 
this agency must be epee ically tiv 
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he government concerned before it can 
yperate in any country. UNRRA was not 
uthorized to undertake the care or disposi- 
ion of enemy DP’s or of refugees found 
n Germany, except those who were state- 
ess or had been persecuted. The Inter 
sovernmental Committee, created in 1938 
is a result of the Evian Conference, is 
esponsible for the resettlement of ‘persons, 
neluding the stateless, who have been 
bliged to leave their homes for reasons of 
ace, religion, or political views. UNRRA 
greed to care for these for a limited period. 

On June 20, 1945, SHAEF ordered that 
mmediate plans be made for special camps 
or the stateless and non-repatriable; these 
amps, where possible, to be administered 
yy UNRRA. But UNRRA has been handi- 
apped. by lack of resources and personnel. 
Today, it is taking over an increasing ‘num- 
yer of camps, with trained civilians as ad- 
ninistrators, the army furnishing supplies 
ind transportation. This desirable change 
vas underway when I was in Germany, 
ind it has been accelerated since. But it 
nust not be forgotten that the major re- 
ponsibility for handling DP’s still rests 
vith the American, Military Government. 


The DP’s Are Not Free 


As stated in my preliminary report to 
resident Truman, I found six major prob- 
ems in the camps. First and foremost was 
he lack of freedom, the virtual status of 
wisoners for these tens of thousands of per- 
ecuted and suffering people whose only 
crime” was their ancestry, or their resist- 
ince to Nazi ideas and practices. Along 
vith this, I found the problems of housing 
ind fuel; malnutrition; inadequate cloth- 
ng; idleness and uncertainty; and last but 
ot least, worry over relatives and friends, 
ecentuated by lack of any planned oppor- 
unity to try to locate them.. 

How far the camps have remained, in 
pirit at least, “concentration camps,” and 
a far they have become “centers for 
isplaced persons” has depended largely 

the individual administrators. On the 
ighest army levels there has never been 
ack of humanity and concern for the refu- 
ees. For months there has been in black 


gees by the million seemed to support this 
attitude. But that was to overlook the plight 
of the stateless and the non-repatriable 
I saw still in concentration camps. 

Some U. S. camp administrators were so 
far from sharing the Eisenhower viewpoint 
that they expressed frank anti-Semitism. 


Several camp commandants actually said to ° 


me, “Maybe Hitler had something with ref- 
erence to Jews’; or “All the Jews seem to 
know how to do is to make demands for 
special treatment.” A®much larger number 
were simply ill-informed. They were quite 
impatient with any form of political dissi- 
dence, and that people might be “stateless” 
was talked about as though it were a loath- 
some disease. They seemed to think that 
the people in the camps were there because 
of wrongdoing, and failed utterly to realize 
that they were there simply because they 
were Jews, or because politically they were 
“people on our side.” 

The fact is that America could have done 
better in the selection and the special train- 
ing of AMG personnel—if we had, then 
many of the concentration camps would not 
so long have continued to be concentration 
camps rather than “centers.” In spite of 
improvements in the weeks since I left 
Germany, I fear that many of them remain 
such today. Happily much of the barbed 
wire has been removed and, by one sweep- 
ing order issued by General Eisenhower in 
September, military guards have been re- 
placed by displaced persons themselves des- 
ignated to perform policing duties. On the 
other hand, little provision has been made 
for family units, where they still exist, to 
live together. Very little has been done to- 
ward rehabilitation or any form of camp 
activities to make life more endurable. 


Overcrowding and Makeshifts _ 


The question of housing is closely re- 
lated to that of freedom. Though the dis- 
placed persons had, in theory, the first 
claim on community resources, German 
civilians in fact have fared better than the 
victims of Nazi persecution. The DP’s who 
were not repatriated were for months held 
in concentration camps. Meanwhile, Ger- 
man civilians had the use of most of the 


d white an admirable policy, and a —normal housing that survived bombing. 


nual for applying it. From the mament 
first victorious United Nations troops 
sed into Germany, the displaced per- 


there, in theory, had precedence over 


At the time I was in Germany, few of 
our enemies had been dispossessed to save 
our friends the overcrowding and the 
makeshifts that characterize the great ma- 


rman. civilians. This was not true in jority of the camps. This was due in part 


when I was in Germany in July. 
n and again, General Eisenhower had 


ade clear his sympathy with the dis- 


ed; but unfortunately his attitude was 
ways shared by camp administrators, 


eneral Eisenhower’s assurance since and 


were his clear directives always put _ 
ffect. It has been a relief to have — 
GI with a “concern” will help make clear 


to the attitude of the army toward Ger- 
man civilians as its long-term problem; 
and in part to the fact that the displaced 
persons had to approach our occupation 
authorities through German petty officials 
“on the local level” 2 a 

Perhaps my story of the efforts of one 


the general housing muddle. _ 


-foods, but consist primarily of canned 


‘dried eggs, dried and evaporated milk, — 


to Presi- 


authority from SHAEF) had succeeded in 
preventing the application of this policy. 
Before the bitter German winter sets in, it 
is to be hoped that in many places weather- 
tight shelter will be provided for displaced 
persons, relieving the overcrowded condi- 
tion of most of the camps and safeguard- 
ing the health of these victims of Nazi bar- 
barism—whatever inconvenience it involves 
to German civilians. 


Not Enough to Eat 


In every camp I visited, I saw the evi- 
dences of malnutrition. In few camps were 
the refugees receiving anything approach- 
ing an adequate, balanced diet. In most 
camps, the ration was wholly unsuited for 
rebuilding bodies weakened by years of 
semi-starvation and mistreatment. Deliber- 
ate malnutrition was the major cause of the 
high deathrate among the Nazis’ slave la- 
borers and of their prisoners in concentra- 
tion camps who escaped extermination. 
Malnutrition was the chief cause of the 
high deathrate in the camps even after 
“liberation.” 

Chaplain Hershel Schachter, AUS, who 
reached Buchenwald with the American 
tanks on April 12, has described the mag- 
nificent job done by our army in medical 
care and nutrition for the 21,000 prisoners 
found there. But in spite of penicillin, 
plasma, sanitation, increased rations, over 
200 of them died a day. 

In October, the United Press reported: 

“The American Military Government last . 
night ordered displaced persons to cut 
down on fresh food supplies requisitioned 
from the Germans on the grounds that 
German civilian stocks were growing dan- 
gerously low for the coming winter. Camp 


- officials described the severe slash of fresh 


food supplies for displaced person camps as 
a ‘disastrous blow to our efforts to rehabili- 
tate our persecuted Allies’... German food 
stocks are the sources of 80 to 90 percent 
of, the food for displaced persons. To offset . 
the withdrawal, Military Government off- 
cials announced that DP rations may be | 
drawn ‘from surplus Allied prisoner of war ae 
parcels and Military Government and civil 
affairs stocks which were brought to Eu- — i 
rope by the liberating armies.’ Such food — 
stocks, however, do not contain any fresh — 


meats, fish and cheese, dehydrated soups, 


sugar, tea and coffee. Only potatoes will be 
made available to DP’s from German farm — 
stocks.” . ‘oes | Seti 
In his letter to the President the same 

week, General Eisenhower stated, “I have 
recently raised the daily caloric food value 
per person for ordinary displaced persons 
in approved centers to 2,300 and for 

religious and political persecutees to ¢ 

mum of 2,500.” 3 


ably the JDC, 
camp rations with f 
t is needed is a scientif 
of the nutritional 1 


he 


food. In the camps, I saw many refugees 
still wearing the degrading prison uniform 
of the Nazis, and others who had had to 
accept the uniforms of their former guards. 
Many of the camp inmates lacked under- 
wear, stockings and shoes. Nowhere did I 
see the victims of German persecution as 
well clad as resident civilians. Two months 
after I left Germany, General Eisenhower 
reported that “clothing and shoes are avail- 
able in adequate amounts and of suitable 
types”; but three weeks later, the JDC was 
still shipping clothing and blankets to meet 
“emergency needs” of the inmates of DP 
camps in Germany. That would seem to 
indicate that, again, top-level policies had 
not yet made themselves felt in all local 
DP centers. ; 

Scarcely less terrible to me than my mem- 
ory of the stench and squalor of the con- 
centration camps is the memory of the cor- 
roding aimlessness of the life to which the 
refugees are condemned. In spite of the 
admirable provisions of the AMG manual 
for the employment of the inmates in camp 
maintenance, administration, and on self- 
help and rehabilitation projects, I saw few 
instances of any such undertakings. Where 
camp residents were employed, they usual- 
ly were Balts. For. most of the inmates one 
dull and hopeless day succeeded another, 
with the meager meals the only break in 
the monotony. There was nothing to do, 
nothing to see, nothing to read, no useful 
work, and ahead there seemed only a vista 
of uncertainty. Nothing could be harder on 
morale, more degrading to the spirit. 

In his letter to the President on October 
16, General Eisenhower recognized not only 
the need for reading matter, and “leisure 
time and welfare activities,’ but also the 
need for paid employment outside the cen- 
ters. I am glad to have had some reports of 
progress along these lines since I returned 
from Germany. 


es “In the camps T’ dew refugees still wearing 
A ; . 4 » 


U. S. District Judge Simon H. Rifkind 
went to Germany toward the end of Octo- 
ber as civil adviser to General Eisenhower 
on food, fuel, housing, and morale in the 
camps for displaced persons, on resettle- 
ment and repatriation, and on army rela- 
tions with UNRRA and other relief agen- 
cies. There are some 50 representatives of 
the Ji9C serving as liaison between Jewish 
relief agencies and the army authorities. 

Chaplain Schachter brought news of 
schools in centers where there are children, 
and also the beginnings of adult education 
in some camps. The American Jewish Con- 
ference and the JDC have sent prayer books 
and ritual articles. In the New York head- 
quarters of JDC are piles of cartons, packed 
with such “supplementary supplies” as soap, 
razor blades, toothbrushes, books in He- 
brew, Yiddish and English, and special 
foods. These supplies are being shipped as 


rapidly as space is available. 


Books and Classes 
Late in October, Prof. Koppel Pinson, 


on leave from the department of history at 
Queens College, New York City, left for 
Germany with two associates to develop 
adult education classes in the camps. They 
will work under JDC auspices. In advance 
of the educators went 1,000 cases of books 
and writing materials, and also back num- 
bers of periodicals for the five years (1940- 
45) during which the camp inmates. were 
completely shut off from the rest of the 
world. The plan is to recruit class and 
discussion group leaders from among the 
rabbis, teachers, journalists, and other 
trained and educated persons in the camps, 
and to offer such study opportunities as 
the DP’s themselves desire. The program 
will also include reading rooms, choruses, 
dramatics, and movies. 

Plans are underway for vocational train- 
ing in the camps, and the problem of 


‘ 
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‘solution of their problem. To provide 


ee National Jewish Welfare Board . 
the degrading prison uniform of the Nazis” — 


equipment is being studied. It is believe 
that, given materials and tools, the refugee 
could greatly improve their own shelter am 
clothing, and some of them could acquir 
useful skills in the process. 

The most agonizing concern of the cam 
inmates is their anxiety for husbands, wives 
parents, children, other relatives am 
friends. No camp permits family groups t 
live together. In most instances, the where 
abouts of their dear ones is not known t 
them. Sometimes, the addresses of kinsme 
or friends are known. In far more frequen 
cases, there has been no news for month 
or years. When I was in Germany, ther 
was no official means of communicatio 
between camps, and no method by whic 
DP’s could commence the tragic search fo 
those they had lost. Unofficially, chaplain 
occasionally were able to forward inquirie 
from camp residents to chaplains in othe 
camps, or to some relative “outside” whos 
address was known. But with no civiliai 
postal service in Germany, these makeshif 
methods of communication were meage 
and unsatisfactory—as I brought out in m 
report. 

Toward the end of July, just before 


‘eft, an army official told me that “com 


munications would open “up within thirt 
days.” Two months later, October 8, Gen 
eral Eisenhower informed President Tr 
man that “postal communications betwee: 
displaced persons and their relatives an 
friends cannot yet be inaugurated.” 

Since then, the army authorities have a 
ranged with JDC for that relief agency t 
serve as a postoffice for the centers. Al 
letters from the camp inmates in German 
are to be sent to the Paris office of th 
committee, and from there they will b 


dispatched to the addressees. Similarly 


friends and relatives of refugees in camp 
in Germany will be able to forward letter 
through the Paris office of JDC. 

Meanwhile, JDC staff members have im 
proved the registration system in the camp: 
and are rapidly correcting errors in cam 
records and bringing them down to. date 
By the time this article is in type ther 
probably will be—for the first time sine 
the great German retreats began—a com 
plete record of all DP’s in the camps. 

It is heartening to note the improve 
ments that are being made in the handlin 
of this last hundred thousand displace 
persons—in spite of the handicaps unde 
which the army, UNRRA, and the relie 
agencies have labored. In a devastated lane 
with communication and transportation u 
terly disorganized, thousands of acres r 
duced to rubble, the economy stagnan 
the population not too friendly, long steg 
forward have been taken in repatriatin 
lost people, and in providing better cond 


~ tions for, those who cannot be returned 1 


their former homes. But to shift these pet 


- ple about from camp to camp, to give ther 


gradually improved. shelter, food, clothin: 
and some measure of intellectual and spi 
itual life in the ‘camps, is obviously 4 


their basic human needs is the first | 
sponsibility of the victorious United 
ons" ANKE oun iain nla 

‘The next step, I am conv 
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4 much more general recognition of the 
status of the persecuted Jews as Jews—not 
only by army officials overseas, but also 
xy Americans in this country who want to 
give the DP’s a chance for peace and se- 
surity. I was impressed by the unreality 
9f our inclusion of Jews in nationality 
zroups. As I wrote in my report to Presi- 
dent Truman: “Refusal to. recognize the 
lews as such has the effect in this situation 
of closing one’s eyes to their former bar- 
yaric persecution which has already made 
hem a separate group with greater needs.” 

In July, the army made a beginning by 
alling on the JDC to supervise the estab- 
ishment of special centers for displaced 
ewish persons. 

One of the most hopeful camps I visited 
vas Feldafing, near Munich, an all-Jewish 
enter with 5,200 inmates. It has good 
uuildings, an excellent program, and an 
yutstanding commandant, Lt. Irving Smith. 
[he camp, started early in May, was over- 
rowded for weeks. The commandant 
yanted to take over nearby private homes 
0 provide better housing for the DP’s but 
his plan hung fire until General Eisen- 
ower visited Feldafing on an inspection 
our. The next day the homes needed were 
equisitioned for the refugees. 


“Let My People Go” 


The desire of the overwhelming majority 
f the DP’s is liberation—liberation not 
nly from the camps but from Germany. 
‘ew of those now in the centers want to 
eturn to their former homes. They have 
o friends or kinsmen left, the memory of 


iscrimination and persecution is bitter. A. 


egligible proportion of them are German- 
orn. Most of: the ‘actively anti-Nazi Ger- 
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mans and the German Jews who did not 
flee the country were liquidated long ago. 
Of the German-Jewish population of 650,- 
000 in 1933, between 400,000 and 450,000 
have survived the Nazi regime. Of these, 
at least 375,000 are permanently settled 
overseas. Many of the rest are in other 
countries of Europe. 

Of the Jews still in the German camps 
(whatever their national origin—the. num- 
ber now is probably well under 100,000) 
more than half want to go to Palestine, 
probably less than a fourth to the United 
States, the remainder to other countries, 
chiefly parts of the United Kingdom and 
Latin America. When I went to Germany, 
I was entirely open-minded with respect 
to Palestine as a haven. I came home feel- 


—ing that for tens of thousands of Hitler’s 


victims, emigration to Palestine is the only 
sound and sensible plan—to a land where 
they have kinsmen and friends, where they 
feel sure of a welcome, where they have a 
sense of belonging and a fair chance for ‘a 
job. 

I returned from Germany convinced that 


the real solution of the hard core of the 


DP problem in Germany lies in their quick 
evacuation — to Palestine for those who 
want to go there, to other lands for those 
whose ties are elsewhere. Palestine is the 
main hope but not the only solution. 

-In a.press interview in Frankfort on 
November 2, Judge Rifkind voiced similar 
conclusions. After preliminary visits to 
camps in the American zone, General Eis- 


enhower’s special adviser on Jewish affairs 


stated that he found “only a small per- 


centage of displaced Jews” wished to go 
to the United States, and that a few others. 


had chosen other destinations for personal 


. 


. : A r % National Jewish Welfare Board 
Survivors of the infamous Buchenwald concentration camp dedicate a memorial to 51,000 victims killed at the camp by the Nazis 


reasons. “The preponderance of desire to 
emigrate to Palestine is overwhelming. 
None desires to remain in Germany.” 


Given a Chance 


More than 150,000 DP’s have found 
asylum and a chance for rehabilitation in 
Switzerland, a country with a population 
of only 4,500,000, but with a great tradi- 
tion: of freedom and generosity. A  sub- 
stantial proportion of the DP’s now in 
Switzerland would like to remain there, if 
they are permitted to do so. 

At the invitation of another neutral, 10,- 
000 Bergen-Belsen sufferers went to Swe- 
den. There they are dealt with as indi- 
viduals. They are given rest, medical care, 
opportunity for education, training, or re- 
training. Those broken in body or spirit 
are cared for and, as they recover their 


“strength, congenial occupation is provided. 


Some, it is clearly recognized, probably will 
have to be sheltered as long as they live. 
But in the intelligent and friendly environ- 
ment Sweden affords, a surprising propor- - 
tion of the refugees are able to take up 
life and livelihood again. 

The RAF has flown to a tranquil home 
in the lake district of England the first 
300 of the 1,000 Buchenwald orphans to 
whom Britain will give care, education, and 
training. 

Our army has proved its ability to move 
millions of people with speed and human- 
ity. It will have no trouble in evacuating 
this last 100,000 from Germany and Aus- 
tria, once doors are open to receive them. 


The least that civilization can give is new . 


hope and opportunity to these survivors of 


the most barbaric persecution in the long, | 
black record of man’s inhumanity to man.» 
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Fighting Against Time 


That, writes the director general of UNRRA, is our greatest enemy 
in combating disease, hunger, and social disaster due to the war. 
His S O S to the American Congress and the American people. 


Two YEARS AGO, WHEN REPRESENTATIVES OF 
the United Nations gathered at the White 
House to sign the UNRRA Agreement, we 
knew some of the obstacles ahead. That 
first year — at the planning stage — there 
seemed to be no end to the problems fac- 
ing such a new international venture as 
ours, as we concerned ourselves with agree- 
ments, recruitment, planning and the col- 
lection of contributions. 

Even a year ago I could not report upon 
many operations commenced. Our procure- 
ment was well advanced, but while the 
Allied invasion of Europe was moving 
rapidly we still could only prepare our- 
selves against the end of the military 
period. 

This fall we have had an entirely differ- 
ent picture to present. UNRRA supplies 
have been moving to every country eligible 
for relief, In almost all of them these goods 
are their main support and their only pro- 
tection against the rigors of this first ter- 
rible postwar winter. I am not claiming 
that we can do all that is needed in these 
countries; nor was UNRRA set up to re- 
place governments. But I do claim that 
UNRRA is doing everything that our lim- 
ited resources permit and doing it speedily 
and well. Our relations with the capitals 
concerned are excellent; our missions move 
freely in all countries carrying out the in- 
structions of the UNRRA Council. 

In the field of postwar migration and 
health we have helped in tackling some of 
the gravest problems ever known. The suc- 
cessful movement of six million “displaced 
persons” from Germany, although a mili- 
tary operation, was also an UNRRA oper- 
ation. To aid the million and a quarter 
still remaining under our administration 
constitutes one of our most difficult and im- 
portant assignments. Meanwhile, UNRRA 
supplies and personnel have made it 
possible to check epidemics in eastern 
Europe. Our health staffs have moved in 
on many areas and given encouragement 
and aid to local medical staffs overwhelmed 
with their tasks. 

In agriculture, we have provided basic 
supplies from which the production of 
essential foodstuffs can start next year. In 
industry, wherever feasible, we are provid- 
ing the raw materials which will make it 

possible for the peoples concerned them- 
selves to start the production of essential 
relief supplies. One of our most valuable 
permanent contributions lies in supplying 
over 20,000 trucks and many items of 
railroad equipment. We hope to buy 40,000 
“more trucks from military surplus and 
send them to the liberated countries. These, 
by restoring the transportation of goods, 
and especially foodstuffs, will make as 
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HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


—By the first actual administrator for 
the United Nations—who has taken 
buffetings that belonged to armies and 
governments no less than to this adven- 
turous innovation in international team 
play for relief and rehabilitation. 

Like a one-man army—but with back- 
ing from quarters more convincing than 
his critics—he has fought for American 
good faith in remitting half a billion 
dollars long overdue, and in approprt- 
ating $1,350 million more for the second 
lap of UNRRA’s expanded program. 

This article is drawn from Governor 
Lehman’s recent statements to the 
UNRRA staff, over the radio, and be- 
fore committees on Capitol Hill. 

Survey Midmonthly for December 
will carry an over-all interpretation of 
the work of UNRRA’s Welfare Division 
by its acting director, Charles H. 
Alspach. 


great a contribution as any other to social 
and economic recovery. 


As Winter Comes 


Few people realize how many troubles 
have beset UNRRA. To pioneer in this 
field has been a thankless and heartbreak- 
ing job. We have had to fight for every- 
thing. Many people cannot see the wood 
for the trees. Another old saying, “A 
prophet is without honor in his own coun- 
try,’ seems proved by our experience. 
When I recently visited three of the stricken 
countries we are helping—Italy, Greece, 
Yugoslavia — I heard récognition on all 
sides, from governments and people alike. 
It was only when I returned, among peo- 
ple who have never felt the pangs of 
hunger, of cold or homelessness, that I 
heard criticism and bitterness and little or 
no realization of the greatest relief effort 
in the history of the world. 

The United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration has had no sovereign 
powers and could only achieve its objects 
by agreement with the very many different 
authorities concerned. The messages which 
reached us on our second anniversary, No- 
vember 9*, are proof positive that despite 
the critics, these efforts have not been in 
vain. 

Even so, UNRRA’s mission is less than 


* Among them:—President Truman, USA; For-. 


eign Secretary Ernest L. Bevin, Great Britain; King 

aa Norway; Generalissimo ares 8 Kai-shek, 
China; His Beatitude Regent Archbishop Damaskinos, 

cece; President Eduard Benes and Prime Minis- 
ter Zdenek Fierlinger, 
Boleslaw Bierut and Prime Minister Osubka/Moraw- 
ski, Poland; Prime Minister Ferrucci Parri, Italy; 


Ing. Nikola Petrovic, Minister: of Commerce rds 


Supply, Yugoslavia; General Colenel Enver Hoxha, 
Prime Minister of Albania. - 


Czechoslovakia; A Spiny : 


half done. V-J Day opened up a new vast 
area of need. We have now to complete 
not only our work in Europe but our work 
in the Far East. Both depend entirely upeR 
the granting of further contributions which 
the UNRRA Council of 47 nations has rec- 
ommended to their governments. UNRRA 
must cease its operations within a very 
short time if these contributions are not 
received. The catastrophe in which such a 
stoppage would involve the nations de- 
pendent upon our efforts is too tragic to 
contemplate. I am sure the people of the 
United Nations will not allow so terrible 
a threat to the future of the world. For 
both Europe and the Far East face a grim 
winter, perhaps the worst in modern his- 
tory. Nearly everywhere there is the threat, 
and in too many instances the actuality, 
of starvation, disease, economic disorgani- 
zation, and chaos. 

Hence, UNRRA’s need for funds is two- 
fold. First, it must finish the job already 
begun in central, southern and eastern 
Europe which up to now has kept millions 
of men, women, and ehildren alive in 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Albania, and Italy.t Today, however, we 
are in the most critical period of European 
recovery. The countries receiving UNRRA 
help are not yet self-sustaining; their 
strength has not been restored to the point 
where they can help themselves. Continued 
joint assistance is necessary if these victims 
of war are to be given the opportunity to 
survive and to enter once again into normal 
international trade. 

When the American Congress considered 
its first authorization in December, 1943, 
the United Nations were just commencing 
the great offensives which led to victory. 
All of us knew that the most devastating 
war in history would be followed by the 
most terrible destruction and suffering ever 
inflicted upon humanity. The full magni- 
tude of the undertaking, however, could 
only be assessed upon the final termination 
of global hostilities. Our Allied military 
leaders generally believed that the war 
would end in Europe by the close of 1944. 
The war lasted longer there than antici- 
pated, was shorter in the Far East; and 
these two facts have influenced the whole 
scope of UNRRA’s operations. 


~~ Fighting two major wars on opposite 


sides of the earth burdened the United 
Nations’ leaders with the heaviest logistics 
problem in history. Shipping and supplies 


remained extremely tight right up to VE 


7Made up as UNRRA was of countri targa 
engrossed in throwing back Axis creas no pro 
Vision was made at the start for relief of nationals 
of the enemy powers. the other hand, the re. 
eure dempcrs cies of were ch self. 
reliance as r course i i they 
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Day. Furthermore, the prolonged fighting 
in Europe meant increased destruction and 
suffering, and a proportionately greater 
need of relief. 

Not until April of this year could 
UNRRA ship in supplies in any substantial 
quantities to where they were desperately 
needed in the Old World. Nonetheless, 
total shipments rose from 37,000 long tons 
at the end of March 1945, to 2 ,640,000 long 
tons by the end of October. Then came 
the sudden surrender of Japan, making it 
imperative that we implement our plans for 

assisting gallant China and the Far East. 


The Stream of Long Tons 


Today we are in a position to assess both 
what has already been accomplished—and 
what remains to be done. Let me put this 
first in the shorthand of tonnage and their 
values: 


Greece. By the end of October we had 
_ shipped in 1,378,000 long tons of supplies 
_ ($217 million) which, it is no exaggeration 
_ to say, have saved that country from mass 
_ starvation, 


Yugoslavia. Difficult for us to assist at 
first, owing to the lack of port facilities. 
Yet today, UNRRA has delivered over 640,- 
000 long tons ($171 million), and we are 
stepping up operations rapidly. 

Poland and Czechoslovakia. For many 

_ months they could be reached solely by the 

_ out-of-the-way port of Constanza on the 

_ Black Sea. Only in the past few weeks 

_ have we been able to move into Poland 

j through Gdynia and Gdansk; into Czetho- 

_ slovakia through Bremerhaven and Ham- 

_ burg. Yet, by the end of October, UNRRA 

_ shipments to the former totaled 219,200 

_ long tons ($111 million) — to the latter, 

— 255,800 ($94 million). 

Italy. Here, until recently, UNRRA was 
empowered only to carry on a limited 
program of aid—to assist expectant and 
nursing mothers, children, and displaced. 

_ United Nations nationals. Yet by the end 
of October we had delivered 105,000 long 

tons ($22 million), and more goods were 
pouring into that war-devastated land in 

a steady stream. Even tiny Albania has 

received over 34,000 tons. — 

To indicate how UNRRA’s operations 

E ive been speeded up, may I add that last 

July over-all current shipments amounted — 

to 296,500 long tons a month. By October 


- fion mark. Now we are entering the period — 
when they will be in the neigh barhoods of 
a million a-month. _ 

Let me try to visualize for you what our 
ping accomplishments to date repre-— 
It would take at least 350 Liberty 
to carry the supplies which we have 
-d. And today, with our procure- 
d shipping machinery functioning 
ur staff now experienced in _ 
know-how,” we continue to. 


we had pushed them beyond the-half-mil- — 


New Tasks Before Us 


Meanwhile we have been charged with 
increased responsibilities. At its London 
meeting last summer the UNRRA Coun- 
cil agreed, on motion of the United States, 
to assume complete responsibility for re- 
lief in Italy—a program which cannot be- 
gin until the new contributions are made. 
For myself, I have seen a part of the ter- 
rible tragedy which otherwise faces that 
devastated land) This year’s harvest has 
been one of the poorest on record afid the 
average daily ration is less than one third 
what we get in this country. Some three 
and a half million men, women, and chil- 
dren are wracked by malaria, many thou- 
sands more have contracted tuberculosis. 

Then there is China. No other people 
have a stronger claim on the United Na- 
tions than the Chinese, who have suffered 
so long and so widely. Up to now, how- 
ever, only 32,000 tons of UNRRA supplies 
have been sent to that country. The ex- 
planation is simple—lack of transport fa- 
cilities to China. Not until V-J Day could 
ports be opened permitting shipments in 
appreciable volume. Since the surrender of 
Japan we have begun our large scale pro- 
gram for the Chinese—the beginning of 
what should become our greatest single 
program of assistance. 


In accordance with the Moscow and 


Potsdam agreements, Austria is to ‘be 
treated as one of the United Nations. 
There a general relief program will be in- 
stituted by UNRRA as soon as new funds 
are voted. In addition, the two most 
devastated Soviet Republics, the Ukraine 
and White Russia, have requested UNRRA 
aid up to $250,000,000. These are all obli- 
gations entered into by United Nations 
representatives in concert at London. To 
withhold even minimum aid in these areas 
can-only mean mass misery, and disease. 
UNRRA’s total financial resources under 
its first authorization are virtually used up 
—but its job, old and new, is only half 
finished. To carry on we need a second 
1 percent contribution from the uninvaded 
member governments as voted at London. 
Only then can we complete our work as 


provided in the Council resolutions — in 


Europe by the end of 1946, and in the Far 


_ East by-the end of the first quarter of 1947. 


A Going Team 


- The United Nations established UNRRA | 
as an organization to meet relief and re- 


habilitation needs arising from the war. 
‘The immensity of the task, the very unique- 
ness of our international team play, and 


. the trying conditions that have prevailed— _ 


all these made mistakes inevitable, just as 
‘fighting a global war was not devoid of 


trial and error on the part of the mag- 


nificent armed services of the Allies. The 
only way to have avoided _ mistakes would 


have been to make the greater mistake of 

doing nothing. — ; x 
x} pate increasingly eff tive a in ‘two 
ne demonstrates how eaeunedl,. 


"major financing of UNRRA by 


chinery and technical personnel — indeed 
the only organization capable of coping 
with the relief problem in the critical 
months ahead. And we must remember 
that our greatest enemy in fighting disease 
and hunger is time. 

UNRRA alone has the pipe lines extend- 
ing around the world complete with oper- 
ators in every way station. For example, 
we have established effective sources of sup- 
ply from which goods are new pouring into 
China in ever accelerating amounts. What 
is needed at this time is fuel for these pipe’ 
lines; fuel in the form of funds to keep 
the flow of supplies from drying up at the 
very time they are most needed to put the 
victims of the war in shape to take care 
of themselves. 

We get our jute in India, coffee in 
Brazil, nitrates in Chile—all from contribu- 
tions of the member countries. We save 
time and money by being able to send in 
machinery from Great Britain to Czecho- 
slovakia (against the British contribution, 
of course) instead of having to make the 
longer and more expensive haul from the 
United States—as would be the case were 
this country to attempt to do the entire job 
itself. Before the end of the year we will 
have drawn on the supplies of more than 
25 of the 31 United Nations which have 
not been invaded. 


How the Burden Is Shared 


Thirty-one countries have shouldered the 
financial load of relief and rehabilitation. 
UNRRA has had a remarkable record in 
this respect. To date, 26 of the 31 unin- 
vaded nations have formally appropriated 
funds. (The remaining 5—small contribu- ~ 
tors—are in process.) 

Bear in mind, if you will, that the initial — 
1 per cent contribution meant a very real 


sacrifice for many of these nations. So will 


the second 1 per cent now due. For ex- 
ample, Brazil’s contribution represented a 
tenth of the total annual national govern- 
ment expenditure. During the time when 


_the UNRRA mission was in El Salvador, “ 


food riots — the result of a three years’ 
drought — were raging in the streets, yet 
that country authorized a contribution of © 


~ $120,000. India, a land of famine itselt, 


has appropriated $24,000,000 for the work. | 


- Canada has been helpful i in providing sup- ¥ 


plies, and all of her initial contribution was 
used up months ago. With the appa 
by the contributing members of a sec 
contribution, nations other than the sae 
will have made available more than o 
billion dollars. ‘* 

There is another practical poin 
should like to stress with res 
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States. Actually the financial « 
making a second contribution w 
than the $1,350, 000, 000 asked 
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By Their French Bootstraps 


The International Labor Organization allied with the old League of Nations, survived 
World War Il. Delegates to its first postwar conference in Paris caught the spirit of France. 


FROM THE START’ OF THE 27TH SESSION OF 
the International Labor Conference, its 
meeting place and its surroundings at 
the French capital offered their special 
gifts to delegates assembled there from 39 
nations. As a Paris editor put it, they were 
touched by the gesture of the French gov- 
ernment in putting the Sorbonne at their 
disposal. “All its high standing and pres- 
tige are recognized and the great amphi- 
theater offers a magnificent setting for so 
vital a conference.” 

Surely no one, from the old world or the 
new, could have failed to draw special in- 
spiration from the centuries-old buildings 
with their breath-taking beauty of architee- 
ture, sculptures and paintings; their great 
stairways and halls; the wide cobblestone 
courtyard through which countless gener- 
ations had passed; and, even more, the 
paneled lecture rooms where France’s great- 
est men of science, letters, and the arts have 
taught and lectured through the decades, 
—pioneers in freeing the minds and spirits 
of mankind. 

However fully the final official actions of 
the conference this fall may have met the 
expectations of the delegates, they clearly 
found much to hearten them from numer- 
ous human “by-products.” These were not 
on the agenda; no committee reports or 
resolutions record them. Yet no one fa- 
miliar with the things which carry lasting 
meaning to men and women could fail to 
realize what fresh strength and stimulus 


. must have come to representatives of the 


broken and exhausted nations of Europe as 
they met again with friends of earlier years 
and shared with one another not only their 
desperate war experiences but the postwar 
problems and hopes of their homelands. 

One delegate said to me: “The awful iso- 
lation of the past years, the silence, the not- 
knowing-about-others — only knowing our 
own terrible situation—has been about the 
hardest part to bear.” A leading French 
newspaper caught their stories this way: 

“SIX YEARS AFTER" 

“On the great stairway of the Sorbonne 

friends are finding each other again after 


_ six years of separation. © 


Uy 


“4 hear that L. who used to be with the 


“What has happened to you during these 


six years?” 


“ve heard that T. is here, do you know 
“if he is? ee 
“Tye just got back by way of London.’ 
“And I from Montreal’ - 


_ Organization is here as a delagate from his 


WS al een Bs} 
_ “After the period of intense suffering those 


. 
* 


_ who used to meet in Geneva were filled with 
_a deep happiness’in finding themselves again 
‘together in a country they ‘knew and loved.” 
ae ee he ne: on, P it 


JOSEPHINE ROCHE 


—By the president of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company; former assistant 
secretary of the U. S. Treasury. First of 
a series of informal articles from over- 
seas by a Coloradan who has pioneered 
not only in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations, but in health and social 
security, 

“Both here and in France,” writes 
Miss Roche from London, “I found 
people incredibly touched by the idea 
that an American cared enough to come 
over without benefit of uniform or gov- 
ernment mission—just to find out and 
tell the folks back home about some of 
their problems, their needs and efforts.” 


As significant as the reunions of those 
who through the years had kept the Inter- 
national Labor Organization on its steady 
course was the getting together, for the 
first time, of younger men and women 
from the professional, scientific, and social 
service fields, along with those of business 
and labor organizations. Their adult lives 
had been lived almost entirely in the period 
of war’s destruction, violence, and waste. 
Some of them had daily faced death, dis- 
ease, and hunger; the complete economic 
and social breakdown of their countries. 
They had worked tirelessly to meet these 
things, never slackening their efforts even 
when the enormity of the wreckage about 
them made the utmost they could do and 
give seem ‘insignificant. ; 

Three young physicians told us one eve- 
ning about the terrible inroads of tubercu- 
losis among older children in Paris; half 
the deaths of those in the ten- to eighteen- 
year-old group have been from this cause. 
They told us, too, of an infant mortality 
rate of 33 percent, despite concerted at- 
tempts to “save the youngest.” The care- 
fully kept charts of these child specialists 


- showed that the diets of children up to the 


age of three had contained “about the neces- 
sary minimum of calories,” but from three 
years wp the gap between that minimum 


and what they received widened steadily’ 


until it was only half the amount. 

Bits of the incredibly difficult personal 
experiences under which these young people 
carried on their work came out quite in- 
cidentally. The young doctor in charge of 
a hospital told of his daily rounds among 
the homes of outside patients. This called 
for pedaling twenty miles a day on his bi- 
cycle. For only so, or on foot, or on the 
Metro is it still possible to get about in 
Paris. One of the women with heavy pro- 
fessional duties told of precious hours spent 
trying to find food for her household. — 

Yet all of these young 
had relentlessly held themselves to a ‘cer- 


Py 
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French people - 


tain amount of research and analysis, realiz- 
ing the importance of having at least some 
scientific data recorded, and keeping always 
in mind the standards of care, health, and 
welfare they were determined to see 
achieved some day. 

“But we have so far to go,” they said. 


Rebuilding France 


An engineer, who had just started his 
career when the war came, told of the de- 
struction of more than 5,000 of France’s 
bridges and of his part now in their re- 
construction. He told of ruined railroads 
and power transformers, of rolling stock 
which had been wrecked or taken by the 
Nazis. And he told, too, of rebuilding 
already under way—of roadbeds restored 
for trains, of old and worn out cars swiftly 
reconditioned for temporary use, of the way 
the great power dam near Lille had been 
rushed to completion and how power trans- 
mission was increasing steadily. ; 

An architect, one of a group of students 
seized by the Nazis, related how behind 
the barbed wire of the concentration camp 
theye kept up work on plans for rebuilding 
a Paris slum—plans now complete and ap- 
proved, ready for execution as soon as ma- 
terials and labor are available. We heard, 
too, of mine and factory workers, weakened | 
by years of undernourishment, rallying ‘to 
meet new production targets. 

We learned also of the women, children, 
and old men who struggle on the farms 
and in fields where tens of thousands of 
German mines still are a constant menace. 
They struggle against further odds and — 
without equipment, to supply ‘hungry 
France with increased crops. No expe- 
rience of the conference registered more 
lastingly than did these fragmentary 
glimpses given us of people trying to moye 
ahead “on their own,” to pull themselves. 
up by their own bootstraps. 1 | 

For my part, I had the opportunity, later, — 
of going through the northern industrial ~ 
and agricultural districts, thanks to the 
great kindness of the French government. 
which sent with me one of the chief en- — 
gineers of the nationalized mines and — 
chemical works. And I went down the ~ 
mines too—a wholly unique experience for — 
the men in charge and, I may add, for me. _ 

The narrow seams, the tiny places where _ 
men toil were beyond anything I had ever © 
imagined, and wholly unlike American 
workings. In the French mines, you crawl 
along on your stomach. ne ae 

The desperate way they, often terribly 


From the Rubble Up 


“Breakdown is already a fact. A policy of confiscating the tools of Germany and 
further transfers may endanger the whole of Europe.” — The Times, London. 


TWENTY-FIVE MILLION AMERICANS LIVE, 
move, and have their being in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. Once 
mass evictions and evacuations are finished 
along the borders of dismembered eastern 
Germany, from 60 to 70 million surviving 
Germans will be pressed into a territory 
roughly the same size as these three Amer- 
ican states. With seventy devastated cities 
and towns to rebuild, they will have, as 
means for life and labor, scarcely more than 
a third of their former industrial plant, and 
less than two thirds of their former agricul- 
tural productive capacity. 

In my first article [“Four Horsemen 
Over Germany, Survey Graphic for No- 
vember], I gauged the shocks the German 
people have gone through—first under ter- 
rorism, next in mechanized war, and last 
in its train of reprisals, expulsions, misery. 
In a third article, I shall again draw on 
American, British, and continental observ- 
ers for firsthand evidence as to how and 
when anti-Nazis exerted themselves during 
the Allied invasion; and as to what we can 
look to from them in the future. 

Here my purpose is to examine what 
practicable economic foundations there are 
. in Germany today on which such demo- 
cratic forces can build, 


Oucbes Yalta, Potsdam 


Hitler still bestrode Europe when at 
Quebec, in the fall of 1944, President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister . Churchill took 
counsel with each other as to how they 
might shape things to come in a defeated 
Germany. By Potsdam—only ten months 
later—Nazi aggression had been knocked 
~ out and boundaries thrust back that had 
been laid down at the East after World 
War I for the new German Republic. 

Quebec, Yalta, and Potsdam may be 
thought of as draughting rooms for plan- 


ning the treatment of post-Hitler Germany. - 


The resulting blueprints were not in in- 
delible ink and there was change from one 
meeting to the next. Thus, in the much 
discussed memorandum which President 
Roosevelt brought to the Quebec confer- 
ence, the loss of sovereignty contemplated 
for Germany ran for two decades. At 
Yalta, it was stated unofficially that “not 
under ten years” was in mind. Press re- 
ports at Potsdam spoke of the possibility 
of reducing this, in turn, to two and a half 
years. With this flexibility in mind, let me 
trace some high points in these meetings. 


QUEBEC. (September, 1944)—Last month 
Drew Pearson brought out in his syndi- 
cated column what he termed a “final 
memorandum” initialed at Quebec by 
_F.D.R. and W.C. This called for repara- 


PAUL HAGEN 


—The second i*three articles by the 
author of “Will Germany Crack?” 
(Harper, 1942) and “Germany After 
Hitler” (Farrar & Rinehart, 1944). The 
authenticity and perspective of his books 
stem at once from his research training 
at the University of Vienna and his sub- 
sequent active participation in the anti- 
Nazi underground. 

This holds for his series, “Facts About 
Occupied Germany,” published by the 
American Association for a Democratic 
Germany; and his earlier “Inside Ger- 
many Reports.” 


tions in kind by removal of machinery 
from the Reich (which had rifled plants 
in conquered countries); for joint control 
of the Ruhr and the Saar districts in some 
way “under the world organization”; and— 
fatefully—for converting Germany into “a 
country principally agricultural and pastoral 
in character.” 

If the text which reached Mr. Pearson’s 
hands is authentic, it would seem that both 
war leaders were prepared at the ancient 
citadel on the St. Lawrence to subscribe 
to some but not all of the drastic points 
included in the preliminary memorandum 
Mr. Roosevelt had brought with him. That, 
reproduced in facsimile by Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., in his recent book, “Germany Is 
Our Problem,” had included partitioning 
Germany into two states and an interna- 


tional zone; complete dismantling of all ; 


German heavy industries; dismemberment 
of the Ruhr and Saar territories; vast addi- 
tional removals of industries to Allied 
countries; the use of German forced labor; 
and loss of sovereignty for at least twenty 
years after surrender. @ 


YALTA. (February, 1945)—With Premier 
Stalin present at the Black Sea resort, agree- 
ment was reached, among other things, on 
the. dismemberment of eastern Germany 
and the removal of its industries. 

This was the last meeting of three great 
war leaders as such. Five months later, 
President Harry S. Truman was to take 
Mr. Roosevelt’s place and Clement R. At- 
lee, leader of the British Labour Party, was 
to sit at the side of Prime Minister 
Churchill. 


POTSDAM. (July, 1945—By now the 
USSR had stripped the larger part of Ger- 
man industry in the eastern zone. It was 
agreed to stop—at least temporarily—fur- 
ther Russian evictions of men, women and 


children, until provision might be made to 


safeguard them in the process—a provision 
honored in its breach. Soviet Russia, how- 


‘ever, was now given a further quota of 25 


percent of final industrial “removals” in 
the western zone—to be compensated for by 
10 percent in food supplies. 

Along social and political lines, the anti- 
fraternization policy was dropped; local 
self-government was provided for and a 
later central administration for Germany 
was envisaged. It was proclaimed at this 
erstwhile seat of the Karsers that the Ger. 
man people should be denazified and de- 
militarized, politically and economically— 
but that they should be neither enslaved 
nor destroyed. Rather they should be af- 
forded “the opportunity to prepare for the 
eventual reconstruction of their life on a 
democratic and peaceful basis.” 

Significantly enough, at the same time 
the original idea of pastoralization was 
shifted to the concept of an economic, self- 
supporting Germany. 


The Crux of the Situation 


Certainly there was no getting around 
the stark facts of dismemberment to the 
East—which put Prussian, Silesian, Pom- 
eranian and other farmlands out of reach 
—beyond the new Eastern border and what 
Churchill was to call its “iron curtain.” 
Nor getting around the mass unemploy- 
ment that must spring not only. from 
bombed industrial plants but now: from 
those stripped of their machinery. - And 
along with these, as the months have gone 
on, millions of enforced migrants have been 
dislodged from their old-time fields and 
factories, wandering and shelterless. 

With winter coming on, a partitioned 
and truncated Germany had hardly started 
to produce; malnutrition and unrest have 
spread; concern-has mounted in the Allied 
countries. Thus, three times in the last two 
months the British House of Commons has 
come back to discussion of the gravity of 
the situation. Speakers of all parties, widely 
supported by the press, have warned that 
German “disease and economic and social 
chaos may spread like wildfire over 
Europe.” 

Headed by Sir Gilbert Murray, Sir Ar- 
thur Salter and the Bishop of Coventry, a 
group of labor and liberal leaders, church 
and university men, waited on Prime Min- 
ister Attlee demanding an immediate 
British demarche to stop the “quite un- 
necessary cruelties” in the eastern evacua- 
tion areas. They urged that additional 
transportation and food supplies be made 
available by the British occupational forces. 


After this appeal and the debate in Par- 7 


liament that followed, co Secretary 


Ernest Bevin spoke for the Ai 
ment. He did not associate bine Ret 43 
the criticism expressed against the eastern — 

Allies, but shared the group’s concern: — 
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“The Channel could be used to stop Ger- 
mans,” he said, “but it would not stop 
germs.” There were expressions in both 
Lords and Commons that the zone system 
of occupation might have been a mistake. 

It is the British way to discuss vital prob- 
lems in the open. In a wire to The New 
York Times from Berlin on November 9, 
Anne O’Hare McCormick noted Soviet 
concern also. Excesses in the early period 
of occupation on the part of Russian troops 
had alienated many Berlin workers and 
their families. Now Mrs. McCormick could 
tell of an overture by Marshal Zhukov on 
the anniversary of the November Revolu- 
tion—a gift of fifty pounds of that scarcest 
of commodities, coal, to each and every 
German inhabitant in the Russian sector 
of the German capital. And with this she 
could repert that “observers in close touch 
with the Soviet administration predict that 
within a month the Red Army will be put 
under strict discipline and Germans in the 
Russian zone will be given more freedom 
in addition to greater responsibilities than 
they already have.” 


On November 15 it was announced that: 


German administrative leaders, at a three- 
day conference presided over by Marshal 
Zhukov at his Berlin headquarters, had 
been granted “substantial powers and guar- 
anties against interferences by minor Soviet 
officials.” 

Marshal Zhukov. proposed a toast to the 
“reconstruction of a free, democratic Ger- 
many.” (New York Herald’ Tribune, 
November 16). 

Meanwhile, the American army let it be 
known that it might like to be released 
from political policing in Germany. For 
his-part, President Truman announced an 
intention to change from military govern- 
ment to civilian as soon as the Allies could 
agree upon it. The opening of hitherto 
sealed zone borders — at least for non- 
essential goods and some emergency im- 
ports—had been under discussion by the 
Big Three. So, too, had the underlying is- 
sue of setting up a central occupational ad- 
ministration with larger initiatives. 


The Pincers of Posdeend W ork 


-. It remained for an American correspon- 
dent to cut through the discussions going 
on among Allied experts and get to the 
heart of what lay beneath and beyond such 
administrative concerns. This was Russell 
Hill, who in a dispatch to the New York 
Herald Tribune on November 3 identified 
three choices confronting the Allies (see 
box). They were oversimplified, he ad- 
mitted; but to simplify them further, these 
choices were to: 

—leave enough German industries as go- 
ing concerns so that factory output 
could balance food imports, and so 
that wage earners could buy the food; 

—cut’/ down food consumption in Ger- 
many, and let deathrates: take their 
course; or 

_—send relief indefinitely into a‘ country 
overpopulated and underemployed. 

_ The truth is that when the Weimar Re- 

_ public was sovereign over considerably 


of the Reich today, only about 12 million 
out of 68 million Germans were fully em- 
ployed in agriculture and forestry. Postwar 
distribution of land to peasants in the East 
may even increase difficulties temporarily. 
Politically important, this Soviet move is 
aimed at clearing out once and forever the 
remnants of Junker feudalism. But the new 
five-acre farms will absorb hardly a third 
of the farm families uprooted in the East. 
And lacking farm machinery it is probable 
that the new landholders will not | for some 
time grow as much as the old Junker 
estates. 

The 12 million farming people in the 
Weimar Republic produced only about 80 
per cent of Germany’s food supplies. Ger- 
man soil is generally poor. Its relatively 
high productivity in prewar times sprang 
from an expanding industrialization which 
provided agriculture with machinery, fer- 
tilizer, and a rewarding market for food. 

Germany’s big. industrial areas have 
grown up since the Eighties of the last 
century. Since then agricultural population 
had been steadily decreasing even as agri- 
cultural production rose. In 1871 only 4.8 
percent of Germans lived in big cities; in 
1900, 16.2 percent; in 1925, 26.3 percent; 
and in 1933, 30.1 percent. Roughly 50 per- 
cent were dwelling in medium and small 
towns and urban industrial districts. Only 


Three Allied Choices 


by RUSSELL HILL 
New York Herald Tribune 


Berlin, November 3 
1. They may leave Germany with 
enough industry to provide exports with 
which to pay for imports sufficient to 
support the present population. In this 
event, controls would have to be im- 
posed to insure against a resurgence of 
the German war potential, 


2. They may curtail German industry 
more drastically, but still balance the 
budget by cutting down food consump- 
tion until the population has been 
considerably reduced, Europe’s prob- 
lems a generation from now might be 
simplified if the population of Ger- 
many were 40,000,000 instead of 70,- 
000,000, but most Americans would not 
enjoy watching the process. This pro- 
cess, however, already has started in a 
small way, In Berlin, for example, 
death figures, particularly infant mor- 
tality figures, have risen sharply. 


3. Or, finally, they may artificially 
support a larger population than is 
warranted by the level of industry ‘by 
exporting food to Germany without ex-. 
pecting payment for it. Already hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of wheat 
have been imported into the country, 
and there is no chance that they can 

' be paid for in the near future. The 
question over a period of years is one © 
which can be best answered by the 
politicians at home. - 


a third of the population remained in the 
villages and on the land—of which the 
eastern section now is lost. Moreover, in 
1871 there had been about 14 million wage 
earners; by 1933 there were 26 million. 

In a sense, war, defeat, dismemberment 
and removals have “pastoralized” Germany. 
But in food growing areas, the nation 1s 
now far less well off than at the end of the 
last cenutry, yet has held most of its large 
wage earning population. Under these con- 
ditions it would seem that Germany will, 
for years to come, have to import more than 
50 percent of the food supply for its mod- 
ern population. For these imports it will 
have to pay. In order to pay for the food 
it will have to manufacture goods in peace 
industries. If Germany is to keep civilian 
industries going, to build and equip new 
ones, and to ‘reconstruct working class 
housing, some of the heavy industries, now 
on the removal lists, will be indispensable. 
This was brought out inescapably by Prof. 
Calvin Hoover whose memorandum to the 
AMG disturbed the Russians so much this 
fall. . 

For the paradox is that re-industrializa- 
tion becomes necessary to permit even that 
partial re-pastoralization which many have 
considered the cornerstone of post-war se- 
curity. This, then, is the pending dilemma 
of high Allied decisions; and brings us to 
that grave breakdown in German industrial 
production indicated in my first article. 


Production—Minus 


Six months after V-E Day German in- 
dustrial production lagged at 90 to 95 
percent below normal. Thus, Col. James 
Boyd of the AMG reported on September 
23 that, of 14,130 factories in the U. $ 
zone, only 2,264 were working, and of . 
these 995 had only 5 percent of their for- . 
mer production, “due to lack of working 
power, food, transportation difficulties and, 
above all, lack of coal.” Two months later, 
such meager showings were still the average _ 
in the Anglo-American occupation zones 
(The New York Times, November 15). 

Even where there is a bright spot in this 
dour outlook, examination shows anything 
but a silver lining. Reynolds Packard, 
United Press correspondent, made a-tour 
of the Ruhr Valley, the only important 
coal production center now serving Ger- 
many. To quote his telegram from Essen 
on November 4: “Millions of tons of coal 
again are pouring from the Ruhr’s great 
mines. They touched their highest produc- 
tion peak (since the end of the war) dur- _ 
ing October when 4,200,000 tons were © 
mined. That is one third of the Nazis’ 
best efforts before the war.” Postwar pro- — 
duction had more than doubled through — 


~eoncerted efforts by the British—who had 


raised mine-workers’ rations to 3,400 calor- _ 
ies, made repairs in transportation, and 
improved the politicql treatment of the — 
mining communities. ~ 
What became ofthis 4.2 million tons of | 
coal dug in the Ruhr Valley in October — 
gives one key to the prevailing crisis in 


distribution. Here are Mr. Packard’s fig. 


ures: ip 


zi larger territory than that which remains —2 million tons were exported to H 1 
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"WHAT! SEW HIM TOGETHER? 
ONE WOULD THINK You WANTED 
THE PATIENT To RECOVER 


: land, Belgium, Norway, Denmark, 
Luxemburg. 
—600,000 tons went to the four ‘Allied 
armies occupying Germany. 
—325,000 tons were engrossed in run- 
ning the mines themselves. _ 
' —Stock piles around pit-heads, which 
- could not be moved owing to a: lack 


of rolling stock, were augmented. 


_ tric production—and totaled perhaps 
e  chalf their normal requirements. 

_ —But “not oné bucket was going to 
_. German civilians.” 

“Starvation is not the most urgent prob- 
lem that the Germans are facing now... . 
[That] is the problem of how to keep them 
from freezing,” wrote Raymond Daniell 
on November 15. He should have added— 
bid how to keep them from idleness for 
ack of fuel. In normal times 7 to 8: million 
tons of coal were needed monthly to keep 
the German economy going. | 

By October, some factories that had re- 


gas and electricity were further cur- 
led and people who had not been able 
“provide themselves with enough wogd 
er ersatz fuel, crept deeper into un- 
helters and cellars and into holes 


ch PRS are called in 


—The rest went into essential German 
industries, transportation, gas and elec- 


ened had to close down once more. Cook- 


heaps of the destroyed cities. 


-foreseeable time seems ridiculous.” 


“United Surgery in Germany” 


“As you look at these cavemen as they 
attack modern devastation, the resurrection 
of Germany as an industrial power in any 
— So 
Anne O’Hare McCormick wrote to The 
New York Times on November 9 from 
Berlin, which she defined as a “city on 


relief.” To quote further: “There is nothing 


here to support on any level a fifth of the 
population...Thousands of old people and 


~ women of all ages and classes are piling 


up bricks and carting away rubble for a 
meal a day. This futile drudgery is the 
measure of two things—loss of manpower 


~and the amount of unproductive labor that 
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Germans will have to do before they can 
think of reconstruction or rebuilding in- 
dustry.” 

What is true in Berlin is true for many 
other industrial areas. They are “cities on 


relief,’ with only a minimum of trans- 


portation, some service to operate municipal 


utilities and hospitals, and to reopen repair 


shops. Here and there industrial centers 
are beginning to revive. Dortmund is one 
of them, surrounded by coal pits—a kind 
of boom town growing up out of-its ruins. 
Exceptions, also, are the lignite industries 
in western and eastern zones; some small 
steel mills are making a start.. 

But as things stand today, “cleaning up” 


is a major occupation throughout occupied 
Germany. So is the painstaking repair of 
_ broken water pipes, clogged sewers, and — 
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‘French zone. “In one big hardware store 


Low © All Countries 


blown-up roads; the piecing together of 
vehicles and electrical equipment from the 
junkyards. This, we are told, is too often 
the present “level of industry.” 

The gigantic electrical manufacturing 
plant of the Siemens Company was com- 
parable to those of General Electric at 
Schenectady or Westinghouse in Pittsburgh. 
Its complicated machinery was stripped 
clean at, the fall of Berlin. A small factory 
building has now been reopened there and 
this winter 200 telephones will be repaired 
each month. These patched up instruments — 
will add a bit to the 5,000 telephones left 
in Berlin—against a forner 500,000. 

Few consumer goods are available. “No 
matches, toothbrushes; no kitchen utensils; _ 
nothing,” wrote.a friend of mine from the 


I saw three items—one little roaster, one 
potato masher, and one food dish made aa. 
of cement.’ : fl ot 


Long-run Under-capacityag 


hicese plans in the Russian zone. ie ‘Sis 
when you ee carefully the Teports of a iia 
i 


Saxon quoted as saying: “What are 
- permitted to keep [of our industdes}? 
we want to know. Let’s get away fr 
Aigner eo shaper let’ st to p 


The Plan That Kaiser Built 


First set up in the war emergency to keep shipyard workers 


Health Plan shows how the average American can 


FoR THE MAJORITY OF OUR FELLOW CITIZENS, 
medicine is prohibitively expensive. Health, 
on the other hand, is something almost any- 
body can afford. 

In this statement of economic fact there 
is contained a solution to the problem that 
is now uppermost in the minds of phy- 
sicians, legislators, and public-spirited lay- 
men: How shall we achieve a wider and 
fairer distribution of the blessings of mod- 
ern medical science? 

It is clear that no satisfactory answer will 
be found so long as doctors and hospitals 
derive their income from ill health, sick- 
ness, and accident. On this unsound eco- 
nomic foundation, doctors have written off 
annually a large portion of their labors in 
bad debts, and hospitals have operated un- 
der chronic deficit. 

The alternative is as simple as it is effec- 
tive. Instead of an intermittent sickness 
and accident service, doctors and hospitals 
should constitute themselves to render a 
continuous health service. Such a service, 
covering all branches of the science and em- 
ploying all of its marvelous tools, can be 
operated at a cost low enough to bring it 
within the reach of all, including the all- 
too-many who, because of financial in- 
capacity, now seek medical care only in the 
extremes of distress and danger. The pub- 
lic will welcome such a service with en- 
thusiasm. They will enroll voluntarily and 
pay in advance. Doctors and hospitals will 
find themselves not only solvent but in 
command of surpluses to devote to research 
and teaching, to new facilities and improve- 
ment in their service. 


A Three-Year Test 


These declarations are made with con- 
fidence and without qualification, because 
they describe actual experience. A complete 
health service has been provided for the 
past three years to a prepaid membership of 
_more than 100,000 at its peak. Thanks to 
its members who came in early and often 
for treatment, this health plan established 
clinical performance records that have given 
new range to the demonstrated power of 
preventive medicine. By keeping its mem- 
bers well and active, it made a real con- 
tribution to war production. And it has 

_made money, over all expenses, including 
amortization of a sizable investment in 
plan and facilities—money that has been 
returned to the enterprise to support medi- 
cal research. 

This is the Permanente Health Plan, 
‘which has ministered to the workers in the 


shipyard and war plants operated by the 


Kaiser organization at Vancouver, Wash., 
Oakland and Richmond on San Francisco 
‘Bay, and at Fontana in southern California. 
The plan was set up in the midst of the 
social emergency created by the influx of 


SIDNEY R. GARFIELD, M. D. 


—By the originator of the Permanente 


Health Plan formula. Its roots go back 
to 1932 and a Henry J. Kaiser construc- 
tion project in the southern California 
desert. There Dr. Garfield, fresh from 
his hospital residency training, turned 
what was to have been the industrial 
health and accident service required for 
workers into a complete medical service 
on a prepayment basis. 

Later, again in the Kaiser organiza- 
tion, Dr. Garfield twice found oppor- 
tunities to perfect his formula. Between 
such ventures he has served on the 
faculty of the University of Southern 
California Medical School. 


half a million in new population into these 
four towns. 

Though it started big and started 
quickly, the. Permanente Plan was no 
makeshift. It had its beginnings a decade 
before in a health plan organized for the 
workers on a wilderness construction ven- 
ture of the Kaiser organization. It had a 
final dress rehearsal at Grand Coulee, 
where a complete prepaid medical and hos- 
pital service was provided for 5,000 work- 
ers and their families. From these earlier 
experiences important lessons were learned 
and major policies defined for the guidance 
of the Permanente Health Plan, 

Like its predecessors, the Permanente 
Plan was set up on the principle that it 
should be entirely self-supporting, that is, 
supported exclusively by the regular weekly 
and monthly prepayments of its member- 
ship. This principle has been rigidly main- 
tained and the plan remains unsubsidized 
by charity or paternalism. At the begin- 
ning, members paid by payroll deduction, 
weekly fees ranging from 50 cents for an 
individual to $1.60 for a family of four or 
more. 

This prepaid income made it feasible to 
finance the construction and complete out- 
fitting of four new hospitals with a total 
of nearly 850 beds. 

One brief look at the out-patient clinics 
of the Permanente hospitals is enough to 
indicate the character of the relationship 


between the plan and its members. Here — 


there is no hint of the usual clinic at- 
mosphere, no ranks of stiff chairs and 


benches, no indigent patients waiting their 


turn. Permanente Health Plan members 
are received in comfortably furnished wait- 
ing rooms, and see their doctors by appoint- 


ment. It is clear, at once, that these out- 


patient clinics correspond to what is the 
doctor’s office in the usual scheme of things. 
More important, it is the office of a number 
of doctors whose training and talents are 


pooled in group practice. Under the hos- 


pital roof, with its laboratories and diagnos- 
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well, the Permanente 


buy a complete health service. 


tic equipment close at hand, and with his 
colleagues in other specialties in attendance 
each doctor is able to command a wide 
range of the resources of his science at % 
moment’s notice. 

From the out-patient clinic a good many 
members are sent into the hospital itself, 
on in-patient status; for it is a Permanente 
principle that a patient who is sick enough 
to be bedridden at home will get better 
care and recover more quickly in a hospital 
bed. The Permanente hospitals, inct- 
dentally, have no “private’ patient” pavilion: 
separated from wards. Minimum service 1: 
“semi-private.” 

For his weekly prepayment fee, the war. 
worker member-of the Permanente Health 
Plan was entitled to coverage of almost all 
medical requirements. Service includec 
house calls—limited only by a small charge 
on the first call for family members—full 
examination and diagnostic service at the 
clinic, hospitalization for a total of 111 days 
during the year with full coverage of all 
services—laboratory, X-ray, operating room, 
etc.—nursing, and surgery. Family mem: 
bers were covered in addition by pediatric 
and obstetrical services. A charge of $6€ 
for delivery was imposed to ease the burden 
of the high wartime birthrate. Sole exclu. 
sions were tuberculosis and insanity, though 
both received diagnostic service. : 


The Best—at Average Cost 


Last spring, in response to an invitatior 
from the Pepper Committee on Wartime 
Health and Education, the Permanent 
Health Plan was subjected to statistical an 
alysis to determine its validity as a basi: 
for a national. program. By the simple de 
vice of dividing the number of dollars, doc 
tars, and beds by the number of member. 
covered by the plan, the following figure: 
were produced for comparison with thi 
national averages: : 


’ 


Permanente National — 
th Average 
Plan 1945 1932} 
Doctors per 1,000...... 8 1:24 
Beds per 1,000........ 3.4 3.6 
Cost per capita per year $30.16 $30.08? 


1 Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. 
2 A large percentage get no service. a 
The surprisingly close approximation o 
the Permanente physical budget to the na 
tional budget is no accident. The Per 
manente Health Plan was set up to provid 


_ medical service for an average group, ¢ 


American citizens at a- price which the 
could afford to pay. Actually, the servic 
thus rendered is equivalent to the be: 
available in the United States. At a co: 
of several times that charged the heal 
plan membership, it is therefore the priv 
lege of only a few of our citizens. Or, pt 
the other way around, $30 per year dc 
not buy much in the way 


ithe solo practice, fee-for-service doctors and 
| hospitals in our nation today. 

What the close matching of the two col- 
umns of figures does prove is that by ra- 
tional and efficient organization of its re- 
sources and economics, American medicine 
can render its best service to everyone in 
the nation at no appreciable increase in 
cost. Allowing for depreciation of the dol- 
lar between 1932 and 1945, the Permanente 
scale model demonstrates that the job can 
be done, with funds to spare for appropri- 
ation to dentistry, public health, custodial 
institutions, and the other items that are 
covered in the national per capita budget. 

While debate and argument rage over 
alternative legislative means to obtain bet- 
ter distribution of medical care, the Per- 
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and fairness of both methods, The weekly 
flat rate charged for a family of four by the 
Permanente Health Plan during the war 
amounted to 4 percent on an annual in- 
come of about $2,100. The same total for 
a health plan can be raised from an average 
cross section of the population by charging 
4 percent of income in the income groups 
between $1,000 and $5,000. At present, 
families earning less than $5,000 pay 4 per- 
cent and up for medical care, with the 
lowest group payiiijs as high as 6.2 per- 
cent. A 4 percent health plan charge 
would, therefore, constitute a reduction in 
cost for the lower income groups, and the 
$5,000 families would be required to pay 
no more than they now customarily budget 
tor medical care. By this calculation, nearly 
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manente Health Plan provides a model for 
immediate, direct, constructive local action 
by doctors and laymen who have concerned 
themselves with this pressing social prob- 
lem. There is no reason, if the obstacles 
are fairly analyzed, why the equivalent to 
a Permanente Health Plan cannot be set up 
at once in almost every town in the nation. 
Such plans can be sponsored by doctors 
returning from the war, by existing group 
practice organizations, by hospitals, con- 
sumer and farm cooperatives, or by labor 
unions. 

The prototype has been engineered and 
tested. Its reproduction in quantity should 
present no insurmountable difficulties. Suc- 
cessful operation requires the application of 
four major principles—prepayment; group 
practice; adequate facilities; and the econ- 
omy of health. 


Prepayment 


A principle established in the first Kaiser 
health plan, organized to serve the work- 
ers on a construction venture in the south- 
western desert, was that it costs more to 


render a limited medical service than it. 


does to provide a complete health service. 
Dollars paid for hospital plans alone or for 
accident insurance alone must inevitably 
take dollars from other items in the con- 
sumer’s medical budget. The sum of the 
components, covered by separate payments, 
is greater than the cost of complete medi- 
cal care covered by a single lump sum. 
The prepayment fee may be charged as 
a flat rate or as a percentage of income. 
There are valid arguments for the equity 
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three quarters of the people in the U. S. are 
now competent to finance their own com 
plete medical service. 

How many of these families can be en- 
rolled? 

The history of the Permanente Health 
Plan provides ground for considerable op- 
timism. Voluntary membership in the 
Oakland-Richmond branch ascended stead- 
ily during the three-year war period and 
reached and stayed at 90 percent of the pay- 
roll, Payments, of course, were collected 
by payroll deduction and, during the war 
years, the plan enjoyed the advantage of 
enrolling its membership from a single 
large population group. The more recent 
experience of the Permanente Health Plan 
indicates that these advantages do not con- 
stitute a sine qua non to its successful sur- 
vival, With decline in the shipyard pay- 
roll following V-J day, it has been possible 
to offer the plan to the public. Outside en- 
rollment of individual, family, and group 
memberships now outnumbers the payroll 
membership. None of the new groups has 
yet arranged to pay through payroll deduc- 
tion; a great many members make indi- 
vidual payments by mail or in person. 

Strongly indicated is the conclusion that 
a complete health service is something 
which the public wants very much and 
will go to some effort to get and pay for. 


Group, Practice 


In every American community which 
boasts one specialist among its doctors, 
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medicine today is conducted by group prac- 
tice. The functianing collaboration between 
general practitioners, obstetricians, pedi- 
atricians and orthopedists, and so on along 
the line that so many patients have traveled, 
is informal group practice. The attending 
staffs of most hospitals work together even 
more closely as group practice units. But 
the benefits of group practice are achieved 
in these situations despite, and not because 
of, the economic and social barriers that 
divide and segregate doctors who are en- 
gaged in solo practice. 

In the Permanente hospitals the physician 
groups are organized into efficient, oper- 
ating partnerships. The doctors employ the 
same laboratory and technical facilities, 
keep the same single case history on each 
patient, and maintain a constant inter- 
change of ideas and knowledge. 


Adequate Facilities 


Modern medicine cannot be practiced out 
of a little black bag. From day to day and 
from patient to patient, the doctor, in order 
to render satisfactory service, must have at 
his command from $25,000 to $75,000 and 
more in X-ray apparatus, microscopes, 
electro-cardiagraphs, and so on — the list 
grows longer and the investment larger with 
each advance in the,science. In addition, 
even if he consults no other doctors, he 
must have a staff of technicians to carry 
out the precise and delicate -operations re- 
quired in each line of diagnosis. Obviously, 
the doctor needs a workshop. The work- 
shop is the hospital. That is where his 
office ought to be. 

Few hospitals in America are equipped 
in all respects to conduct the full range 
of services required. The nation, by the 
testimony of the Surgeon General, requires 
150,000 new general hospital beds to meet 
immediate local shortages without allow- 
ance for obsolete structures which should 
be replaced. No exact estimate of the 
shortage of apparatus and equipment has 
been made. But, if the whole nation were 
to enjoy the facilities available to the Per- 
manente Health Plan membership, a total 
new investment of $3,000,000,000 would be 
required. * 

In order to function adequately as a 
health center, the average modern 250-bed 
general. hospital in the United States re- 
quires about $500,000 in new investment. 
A rough allocation would, budget $50,000 
to modernize its laboratory and diagnostic 

‘equipment, $200,000 for general repairs and 
$150,000 for the construction of an ade- 
quate out-patient™department or doctors’ 
office building. The balance would be al- 
located for the construction of community 
health centers to serve smaller towns with- 
in the city’s market. area. 

The only adequate and fair security for 
such an investment is assurance that a fair 
return will be earned from the capital 
equipment. Such a return can be guar- 
anteed by the paid-up membership of a 
health plan and, though it may require 

some educational effort, it should not be 
impossible to persuade local banking in- 

stitutions that this is the cas. 

Adequate facilities, group practice, and 
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prepayment provide a new economic foun- 
dation for the practice of medicine: the 
economy of health under which it becomes 
possible for the profession and its institu- 
tions to derive their income from the well- 
being of their patients rather than from 
the disasters of disease and accident. 

Since people spend most of their lives in 
active well-being, health provides a surer 
and larger source of income than their 
periods of illness and incapacity. Prepay- 
ment abolishes the risk and burden of fee- 
for-service payment by the consumer. To 
complete the economic logic, fee-for-service 
payments to doctors and hospitals must also 
be eliminated. : 

It follows that regular payments by 
health plan members should be paid to the 
doctors and hospitals as their regular as- 
sured income. From this income, which is 
earned and paid out of the good health 
of the membership, the health plan can 
budget expenditures for the treatment and 
care of sickness and accident. Sickness and 
accident therewith become as much a cost 
to the medical profession as to the member. 

The doctor’s personal share in the in- 
come of the health plan can be paid in the 
form of a salary, or as a partnership share 
in the group practice venture. There are 
sound reasons why physicians should resist 
and object to working on salaries for the 
profit of others. The objection loses its 
point, however, if the organization is non- 
profit-making, or if earnings are returned 
to improvement of facilities and service as 
in the Permanente Health Plan. The part- 
nership share, on the other hand, is the cus- 
tomary source of income to such _ profes- 
sions as the law, architecture, and indepen- 
dent engineering practice. 

In the Permanente Health Plan, during 
the war years, doctors were paid on the 
salary basis. They enjoyed, on the whole, 
incomes equal to those earned by the more 
successful members of the profession. To 
internes and residents, the plan, further- 
more, paid decent salaries—not the token 
stipends that prevail by outmoded and un- 
happy custom elsewhere. All staff members 
received regular salary increases of $1,200 
per annum. 

With the first item in the health plan 
budget disposed of, the rest is easy. There 
are fixed charges on plant and equipment; 
there is the payroll_of lay staff and help; 
and there are outlays for materials. Most 
of these costs rise with an increase in the 
hospitalization and treatment required by 
the membership, in short, with increase in 
the rate of illness and accident. 

It becomes, therefore, sound practice to 
make appropriations for investigation of 
the causes of illness and development of 


preventive measures. These appropriations, 


since. they are directed at reductions in op- 
erating costs, come under the heading of 
investment. 

_ In general, almost no funds today are 
spent on preventive medicine because it 
does. not pay. The new economy of health 
makes it pay, and puts behind preventive 
medicine, for the first time, the powerful 
force of economic interest. The returns that 
are paid by preventive medicihe make more 
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surpluses available above operating cost 
for salary increases, new plant, and re 
search. 


New Devices 


In its brief experience, the Permanent 
Health Plan has pioneered only a few © 
the many measures and devices that wil 
some day be employed to advance preven 
tive medicine. One effective device was the 
educational campaign conducted by the 
plan among the shipyard workers. Illus 
trated articles in the shipyard house organ 
posters, lectures at lunch periods, and s¢ 
on, all contributed, no one can tell how 
much, to prevention of respiratory anc 
other diseases and reduction in accidents 

A measurable result of this educationa 
effort appears, however, in the records 0} 
the Permanente hospitals. Because healtt 
plan members have come early and often 
for treatment, the recovery ratios in 
major illnesses and surgical operations rut 
at an impressively high rate. The pneu 
monia deathrate, for example, has averagec 
less than one percent during the past year 
with more than 500 cases on record. Simi. 
larly low ratios of mortality and severity 
have been established in cases of acute ap 
pendicitis, perforated ulcer, and other em 
ergency ‘surgery, and records show that 
most of these have come under care within 
six hours. 

A health plan is admirably designed te 
provide the kind of statistical material that 
is required for research in clinical medicine. 
Records of the Permanente Health Plan 
are kept with this end in view, and busi- 
ness machine punch card techniques make 
the information they contain readily ac- 
cessible at all times. A rich mine for glini- 
cal research, these cards hold the case his- 
tories of the entire membership, each one 
kept as a continuous single record with en- 


. tries by all of the specialists on the staff. 


They cover not only the sick but the well. 
Recently, with funds accumulated from 
services, the Permanente hospitals have set 
up research fellowships in, clinical medicine. 
This marks the first time that the average 
American has been able to finance his own 
medical care, from the construction and 
equipping of the hospital through: to the 
sponsoring of new research. __ : 
The Permanente Health Plan looks for- 
ward to an active future. Public member- 
ship continues to increase, even in advance 
of a solicitation campaign planned for later 
this winter. The plan has recently set up.a 
community health center in connection 
with the federal housing project at Vallejo, 
Calif., forty miles from the base hospital 
at Oakland. an 
If the Permanente Health Plan is feasible 


~.in California, it can be made to work al- 
_most everywhere. No moment could be 


more opportune than the present. Tens of 
thousands of doctors who have been away 
from their practice or who have never hac 
a practice, except “As officers of the A 
and Navy Medical Corps, are looking 
new ties and bases of operations. Theil 
applications appear daily in the mail o} 
the Permanente hospitals. There is ne 
question of the public’s eager receptive 


Buying Insurance Against Sickness 


An enlightening analysis of self-protection against medical bills in the 


United States—the numbers involved, and the extent of service provided. 


OPOSALS THAT NATIONWIDE HEALTH INSUR- 
ce should be established by legislation 
ve raised questions concerning the extent 
which commercial group insurance and 
luntary prepayment plans for physicians’ 
‘vices and hospital care now meet the 
ed for protection against unpredictable 
sdical costs. 
The first question usually asked is: How 
any people have these types of protection? 
is impossible to give an exact answer. Re- 
rts from all group and prepayment plans 
¢ not available; and some people belong 
more than one plan, thus creating an 
1ount of duplication. But roughly, the 
tal number in the United States who have 
me insurance protection against hospital 
physicians’ bills, or both, is probably be- 
een thirty and thirty-five million. This 
ure does not include the unknown num- 
r of persons who have purchased in- 
vidual health and accident policies from 
mmercial insurance companies. 
To understand these plans we must clas- 
y them according to what they offer and 
€ sponsorship under which they are oper- 
sd. Under commercial group insurance 
licies the subscriber receives cash to reim- 
ise him for all or part of his hospital and 
rgical bills. In contrast, most prepayment 
ans provide service rather than cash. 


Plans Providing Cash Indemnities . 


During the past ten years there has been 
rapidly increasing growth in group in- 
rance under which policyholders are re- 
ibursed for hospital and surgical fees. 
‘iginally, . hospitalization benefits were 
ovided in combination with group life 
accident and sickness policies; at present 


ch benefits, as well as surgical benefits, — 
= provided by commercial companies 


der separate policies. 

The policies formerly covered only the 
yploye but recently the coverage has been 
tended to employes’ dependents. At the 
d of 1944, some 4,900,000 employes were 
gible for hospital benefits under this form 
group insurance. About 1,400,000 of 
>m enrolled their dependents, making 
proximately 8,000,000 persons eligible for 
spitalization indemnities. About 4,300,000 
iployes and their dependents, or approx- 
ately 6,000,000 persons, were eligible for 
gical indemnities under such group in- 
rance plans. The large majority of those 
pible for surgical care were also among 
: groups enrolled for hospital care; in fact 
ne commercial plans required hospital 
Risen before surgical benefits could be 
ined. — 

ployes covered by group hospital in- 
ance are entitled to a specified allowance, 
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usually $4 or $5 a day, for hospital room 
and board and an allowance toward in- 
cidental hospital expenses. In general, the 
same benefits are provided for all covered 
employes in a company, regardless of their 
income. Reimbursement usually covers a 
maximum ‘period of 31 days during a 
continuing illness, except for maternity 
cases, and there is no limit to the number 
of periods for which benefits will be paid 
if illnesses are due to different causes or 
are separated by a certain period of time. 
Hospitalization for dependents also varies 
with the plan, some providing the same 
benefits to employes and dependents and 
others giving less to dependents. Hospital- 


-ization for maternity cases is usually in- 


cluded for employes; wives of employes 
also may receive this protection if an extra 
premium is paid. 
For—employes, group insurance giving 
surgical benefits provides cash remunera- 
tion on the basis of a fixed schedule of 
payments, according to type of operation. 
Payments usually vary from $10 to a max- 
imum of $150. The employe is reimbursed 
for the actual surgical fee charged, up to 
the maximum listed in the contract sched- 


ule for the type of operation performed. 


If two or more operations are performed 


at the same time, the patient is reimbursed 
for the largest fee. Surgical benefits are 
sometimes provided to dependents at the 
same rate as for employes, but in other 
instances they are less. Obstetrical benefits 
are usually available to employes’ wives at 
an additional premium charge. 

Until recently, reimbursement for medi- 
cal expenses under commercial group in- 
surance policies was restricted almost en- 
tirely to payments toward hospital and 
surgical bills, and included no provision 
for physicians’ care in the office or home, 
or for care of hospitalized medical cases. 
A few policies now include cash reimburse- 
ment for certain physicians’ calls, but the 
patient pays the costs of, the first, the first 
two, or the first three calls in each illness. 


Hospitalization Only 


Blue Cross—On July 1, 1945, membership 
in Blue Cross hospitalization plans totaled 
18,800,000. This recent growth is greater 
than ever before, amounting to a gain of 
17,000 new members daily during the first 
six months of the current year. During 
1944, new members had been added at the 
rate of 12,000 daily, making the net growth 
for the year 3,500,000, total membership at 
the beginning of 1945—16,500,000. These 
persons were affliated with the 86 plans 
in the United States and Canada. 

The precursor of all Blue Cross hospital 
plans is considered to be an experiment in 
1929 by some school teachers in Dallas, 
Tex. Fifteen hundred of them obtained 
group protection against hospital bills for 
the sum of $3 each a semester. Their ex- 
periment was successful’ and similar plans 
were adopted in Dallas and elsewhere. On 
January 1, 1937, more than 500,000 people 
were participants in Blue Cross hospital 
plans, and by the following January 1, more 


Plans providing hospitalization only 
Blue Cross—19,000,000 
Others—2,000,000 


Total membership about 5,282,000 
Industrial plans—1,500,000 
Medical society plans 


Michigan—777,000 | 
’ Other states—863,000 


Private group clinic plans—406,000 
Consumer-sponsored plans—350,000 
Governmental plans—113,000 


MEMBERSHIP IN PREPAYMENT PLANS 


Commercial insurance company group plans providing cash indemnities 
Number of persons insured for hospital care indemnity, about 8,000,000; of these 
about 6,000,000 are insured for surgical indemnities. 


Plans providing physicians’ services with or without hospitalization 


Washington and Oregon—954,000 


Farm Security Administration plans—319,000 


than 1,300,000 had been enrolled. Member- 
ship two years later was about 4,500,000 
and has more than quadrupled since then. 


Other hospital plans— An estimate made 
by the Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company indicates that probably 
another 2,000,000 people belong to other 
hospital service prepayment plans set up by 
individual hospitals, by labor unions, credit 
unions, cooperatives, and other groups. 
This figure may not refer exclusively to 
membership in plans providing hospital 
care only but may include coverage in some 
that also provide medical care. 


Physicians’ Services 
The 5,280,000 people who are members 
of prepayment medical care plans belong to 


one of several types, which may be classi- 
fied according to sponsorship as follows: 


Industrial plans—those organized for the 
employes of an industrial - establishment, 
and financed either by the employer, the 
employes, or jointly. 

Medical society plans—those organized 
by state or county medical societies on a 
statewide or county basis. 

Private group clinics — organizations 
owned and managed by one or more 
physicians who usually do not engage in 
individual private practice. 

Consumer-sponsored plans—organized by 
the subscribers themselves, who make ar- 
rangements with a group of physicians to 
provide service. ; 

Governmental plans—usually established 
for the employes or “clients” of certain gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Farm Security plans—organized and fin- 
anced by Farm Security Administration 
clients. 

All these plans are similar in certain 
respects. Almost all impose some eligibility 
requirements for enrollment. These restric- 


tions vary not only with the type of plan 


but also with the individual plans. Some 
limit enrollment to groups, while many 
enroll both groups and individuals, usually 
giving groups the benefit of lower member- 
ship dues. The majority of the plans in- 
clude both subscribers and dependents in 
their enrollment, and the five and a quarter 
million people covered are about evenly 


. divided between these. 


Many plans restrict the volume of service 
given—that is, limit the number of physi- 


_ cians’ calls, the days of hospital service, the 


amount of service during a yearly period. 
Others limit the amount allowed for serv- 
ices: a specified sum is allowed for each 
call, a maximum is stipulated. for surgery, 
a maximum is fixed for all services to an 
individual or a family during the year. 


Membership is usually required for a speci-~ 


fied period before'a woman is eligible for 
maternity care, and frequently her husband 
is also required to have been a member for 
a fixed period. A specified period of mem- 


bership is also required in many plans be- 

fore persons are eligible for surgery or 
_, some other type of service. A few plans re- 
__ quire a waiting period before a member 
is eligible for any type of service. 
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Often services provided subscribers differ 
from those given their dependents; the 
latter frequently are eligible for less com- 
prehensive care or only for services at re- 
duced fees. In some cases, both subscribers 
and dependents are entitled to additional 
services at reduced fees. 

Most prepayment medical care organiza- 
tions offer services rather than cash reim- 
bursement for medical expenses. Generally, 
the members are eligible for hospital care. 
In 1945, about 3,420,000 of the total of 
5,280,000 members were entitled to hos- 
pitalization as one of the benefits provided 
by the plan itself, while the remaining 
number probably also had hospitalization 
coverage under a separate contract with the 
Blue Cross or other agency. The medical 
society plans in states other than Washing- 
ton and Oregon provide little hospital cov- 
erage under their own contracts, but their 
members usually belong also to Blue Cross 
hospital plans. ’ 

More than 30 percent of the persons be- 
longing to these prepayment plans were en- 
titled to some type of dental service, chiefly 
diagnostic X-ray and extractions, while 
about 40 percent were eligible for special 
duty nursing, visiting nurse service, or both. 

The outstanding differences between the 
various types of prepayment organizations 
are in the extent of physicians’ services pro- 
vided, and the extent to which they make 
provision for dental service and nursing 
care. 


Industrial plans—These plans, regardless 
of how they are financed, almost always 
provide relatively complete physicians’ care 
in the office, home, and hospital. 
Members of industrial plans financed 
jointly by employer and employe are most 


often eligible for dental and nursing serv- 


ices, 78 percent being. entitled to one or 
more types of dental service and 71 percent 
to some type of nursing service. Plans fin- 
anced by the employes made some type of 
nursing service available to 77 percent of 
their members and almost 45 percent were 
also eligible for some form of dental care. 


Medical society plans — These plans in 
Washington offer physicians’ care in_ the 
office, home, and hospital to their subscrib- 
ers and dependents. Plans in Oregon offer 
similar services to subscribers -but do not 
provide care to dependents. In these states, 
85 percent of the members are eligible for 
some form of nursing service, but less than 
30 percent can receive dental services of any 
kind. 

Medical society, plans in other states al- 
most always limit their care to physicians’ 
services for hospitalized cases. Of the total 
of 1,600,000 persons eligible for care~in 
these plans, 1,100,000 are entitled only to 
care for hospitalized surgical cases, while 


400,000 are entitled to care for all types of 


hospitalized cases. Only 100,000, about 6 
percent of their total membership, are 
eligible for physicians’ care in the office, 
home, and hospital. Nes be 

Another difference between these plans 


_and other types of prepaid medical care is 


* 
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their combination of a service and a ¢ 
indemnity plan. They have a fee sched 
which limits the amount to be paid 
each service. Customarily, if the family 
come is below a certain figure the physic 
receives only the amount set in the sched 
but if the family income exceeds the k 
specified he may ‘make an extra chat 
Usually the total value of services for ; 
one illness or during a year’s period is | 
ited, and the family is liable for any ac 
tional amounts. 

Many of these medical society plans h 
under consideration the extension of tl 
service to include physicians’ home < 
office calls, but they are following the { 
visions in commercial group insurance 
requiring the patient to pay for the f 
calls (one, two, or three) in each illn 
and by limiting the total value of servi 
for home and office visits during the ye 

Since the medical services are provi 
by physicians in individual private pract 
these plans provide neither dental nor m 
ing service. 


Private group clinics and consumer-sp 
sored plans—A majority of the memk 
of both these types of plans are entitled 
relatively complete physicians’ care and | 
pitalization. Private group clinics prox 
some form of nursing service to 40 perc 
of their members and dental service to 
most 60 percent. Nursing service. is seld 
provided under any types of consur 
sponsored -plan. Such plans, financed pa 
by the Department of Agriculture, prox 
some form of dentistry to all members; 
other consumer sponsored plans only 
small percent of the members are entit 
to any type of dental care. 4 


Government plans— Approximately 85 
cent of the members belong to associati 
for seasonal farm workers, domestic | 


.foreign, recruited, transported, housed 


placed by the War Food Administratior 
a cooperating agency. These organizati 
are government financed and members 
ceive relatively complete’ medical care. 
addition, they are also entitled to some fe 
of dental and nursing service. . 


Farm Security Administration plan 
At the beginning of 1945, these plans vy 
in operation in 37 states. Approximately 
percent of the families enrolled are enti 
to general medical care. Surgeons’ servic 
addition to general medical care was at 
able to 44 percent of the families. I 
pitalization could be received by 33, per 
of them through separate hospital plans 
by 39 percent through plans offering a c 
bination of hospital and medical serv: 
Dental care was available to 24 percen 
the families under separate dental f 
and to 10 percent through plans off 
combined services. ig 
Expected Developments 
Although a substantial number of 
sons thus have protection against the « 
of medical or hospital care either thr 
(Continued on page 490) 
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A Milestone in Health Progress 


LIESIDENT TRUMAN’S PROGRAM 


|JANUaRy ‘1945, IN HIS ANNUAL MESSAGE 
the state of the Union, President Roose- 
: declared “adequate medical care” to 
sone of the “basic human rights.” Ten 
inths later, in a special message to Con- 
ss, President Truman recommended that 
s right be made effective through na- 
nal health insurance and related mea- 
es. It is the first full-length Presidential 
ssage in American history dealing solely 
h health, Its a milestone. 
Jn the morning this message was in the 
wspapers, I sat just in front of two well- 
‘ssed commuters who were discussing it 
our train sped toward New York. 
‘Did you see,” said one, “that Truman 
proposing socialized medicine?” 
‘I haven’t read all the article yet,” an- 
ered the other. “What he says is health 
urance. It can’t be awfully socialized if 
uman wants it.” 
‘My brother-in-law thinks it’s terrible,” 
: first went on. Bill’s a big shot in the 
dical society and he shouted at me: 
hat’s the matter with that Truman? 
u always said he was a safe man.’” 
Returned his friend: “Well, we’ve had 
yerience with the Blue Cross among 
me of our work people. It’s made me 
nk it would be a good thing if all of 
m could have a doctor whenever they 
sded him, as well as get into a hospital. 
t, of course, we would have to give 
doctors a fair deal, too.” 
3ill and his colleagues would ‘find things 
ier if they would trust the sense of fair 
y of their fellow-Americans. And those 
yple and organizations that are working 
national health insurance, as a means 
paying doctors, wouldn’t be interested 
they hadn’t confidence in doctors. 
Maid the President’s message: “Apprecia- 
1 of modern achievements in medicine 
1 public health has created widespread 
nand that they be fully applied and 
versally available.” 


What the Message Proposes 


[he President made five recommenda- 
1s: 
: National Health Insurance, covering 
st of the population providing for com- 
hensive physicians’ services and hospital- 
jon; with supplementary provision 
rough federal grants to the states) for 
dical care of needy persons: who cannot 
Jack of income be brought directly into 
ealth insurance system. 
. Federal grants, through the states, to 
in the construction and improvement 
ospitals, clinics and health centers. 
. Federal grants, through the states, so 
t public health, maternal and child 
Ith services can be expanded to reach 
Wat of the country and all the people 
-need them. 


_ Cash benefits covering some of the 


. Federal aid for medical ‘education and 


HEALTH—TODAY & TOMORROW 


—A series by the chairman, Committee 
on Research in Medical Economics; asso- 
ciate editor, Survey Graphic. 


wage loss due to temporary sickness among 
employed persons. This is not part of the 
health program as such. It should be dealt 
with as one of the needed extensions of 
the Social Security Act. 

None of these proposals is novel. Bills 
incorporating all of them, singly or in 
combination, have already been introduced 
in Congress. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill is an omnibus measure covering the 
whole field of social security; health insur- 
ance and the other health programs are a 
part of it. A new bill, introduced by Sen- 
ators Wagner and Murray (S.1606), follows 
the President’s health message; thus enab- 
ling a National Health Program to be dealt 
with by Congress on its own merits. This 
bill has been referred to the Education and 
Labor Committee which will hold hearings 
on it early next year. 

The President’s message does not pre- 
scribe how the health program is to be 
administered. A few broad policies are 
stated, such as local responsibility in the 
administration of physicians and hospital 
services and the maintenance of freedom 
for both patients and doctors. Non-govern- 
mental agencies, including voluntary health 
insurance plans, are given a definite place 
within the framework of the national ’sys- 
tem. All of these points are familiar parts 
of proposed legislation. 


Establishing Paying Power 


So are the financial provisions. Health 
insurance, says the message, should be sup- 
ported by payroll deductions from em- 
ployed persons and their employers and by 
payments from self-employed persons, and 
should be supplemented by general taxa- 


tion if necessary to obtain the broadest 


coverage. General taxation would supply 
the funds for preventive services, hospital 
and health center facilities. : 

The most fundamental health proposal 
is assurance of purchasing power for medi- 
cal service. The people need this assurance. 
Physicians and hospitals, dentists and 
nurses need it. National health insurance 
would pool most existing expenditures for 
medical care, and thus establish purchasing 
power for low income groups and in low 
income areas. Consequently, it would as- 
sure better income for the average doctor. 
For the first time in this country’s history, 
there would be an economic incentive for 
physicians to live and for hospitals to op- 
erate in many rural sections where health 
personnel and facilities have been absent 
or gravely insufficient. 


By MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


The President stresses the dependence of 
the special health proposals upon this basic 
one. Thus, he recommends expansion of 
federal aid for maternal and child health 
services. He states that “the health of 
American children, like their education, 
should be recognized as a definite public 
responsibility.” This is the principle on 
which Senator Pepper and others based the 
ambitious maternal and child health bill 
which they introduced last summer (S. 
1318). But the President insists that special 
federal aid to the states for the health of 
women and children shall be geared into 
national health insurance financially and 
administratively. Federal grants for public 
health, maternal and child health purposes, 
he goes on to say, “should be in proportion 
to state and local expenditures and should 
also vary [inversely] in accordance with 
the financial-ability of the respective states.” 

Congressional hearings have recently 
been held on several bills which would set 
up a National. Research Foundation. The 
President recommends special grants to 
medical research and education, but again 
emphasizes coordination. This special as- 
sistance should be correlated with any gen- 
eral aid which Congress may authorize for 
scientific research as a whole. 

Still again, after proposing grants for 
hospital construction, he states: “Federal 
aid in providing hospital facilities will be 
futile unless there is current paying power 
to maintain these hospitals upon a good 
standard.” Here he puts his finger on the 
major deficiency of another special mea- 
sure, the Hill-Burton bill (S.191). This 
bill’s laudable provisions for surveying 
needs and granting aid to build or improve 
hospitals would, if enacted separately, ben- 
efit only those places which could give as- 
surance, in advance, that they could main- 
tain the facilities after these had been 
provided. As Senator James E. Murray 
wrote, “The poorest and neediest com- 


_munities will generally get little or no help 


under S.191.” 
There. are often many miles between 


Presidential recommendations and congres- _ 
There are educational. 


sional enactment. 
hills, organizational swamps, and political 
rivers to cross. But a Presidential message 
is a milestone nevertheless, from which past 
progress may be scanned and future prog- 
ress will be measured. An article written 
immediately after the message appeared 
cannot, of course, interpret the comments 
of individuals, of agencies, and of the press. 
It may, however, be helpful to put opposi- 
tion and support in perspective. A 


The AMA Fights 


For nearly thirty years the American 
Medical Association “has been officially 
against the President’s basic proposal, In 
its long delaying action it has won some 
battles but has given ground again and 


again before a steadily broadening front. 
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In 1932, it faced a handful of experts in 
the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care and condemned their report propos- 
ing voluntary health insurance as “social- 
ism and communism, inciting to revolu- 
tion.” In 1938, in the National Health Con- 
ference recommending compulsory health 
insurance, it faced a representative gather- 
ing of lay and professional people. In 1945, 
confronted with this Presidential message, 
it faces the American people. 

The AMA opposed the Blue Cross hos- 
pitalization plans during their infancy a 
decade ago; it has accepted them. It op- 
posed voluntary health insurance except on 
the cash indemnity principle, but has had 
to accept it on the service principle. It has 
opposed federal action, but now accepts 
the Hill-Burton bill. 


Weapons Employed 


The instruments of opposition deserve 
some study. They include persons, pens, 
paint brushes, poison gas, and_ velvet 
gloves. The personal touch of fully misin- 
formed physicians with their Rotary Clubs, 
state legislators, congressmen and senators 
has been developed into a system. Official 
medical pens have for a generation dis- 
seminated biased information about health 
insurance, Paint brushes loaded with pink 
pigment are utilized to smear opponents, 
particularly physicians who speak openly 
against AMA policies on these matters. 

When national legislation became a po- 
litical issue, as it has during the last few 
years, the AMA organized against the 
threat on a broader front, enlisting allies 
and using new weapons. The “National 
Physicians Committee for the Extension of 
Medical Service” is technically independent 
of the AMA, although the AMA has offi- 
cially approved it. It is nominally gov- 
erned by its doctor-members—all prominent 
in the AMA hierarchy—but really repre- 
sents an alliance of “organized medicine,” 
some drug manufacturers and retailers, and 
certain insurance companies. It has been 
spending at least $250,000 a year since 
1942 and may have achieved its goal of 
raising $500,000 a year. About half of the 
money is from doctofs. Its millions of 
pamphlets, its weekly releases to 12,000 
newspapers, its speakers’ bureaus and 
canned advertisements are engineered by 
well-trained salesmen. 

_ Are you a practicing physician? If you 
are, ask the National Physicians Commit- 
tee for copies of its “Political Medicine” 
pamphlet, to distribute, from a neat con- 
tainer, to patients in your waiting room. 
In the pamphlet they will be told that if 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill were made 


law, the practice of medicine would be 


run by bureaucrats under an autocrat, a 
Gauleiter—the Surgeon-General of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

You will learn furthermore how the op- 
position has broadened its base of attack 
as well as its sources of support. “Com- 


 pulsory health insurance” would not mere-— 


ly deteriorate medicine, it would “establish 
a core of collectivist control that surely 
will be extended and under which Free 
Enterprise in any field could not long sur- 
vive.” Thus, a typical broadside displays 
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“Trojan Horse Tactics in America.’ A 
proud steed wearing a bridle marked “Com- 
pulsory Health Insurance” reveals his in- 
ternal organs to be a band of people labeled 
“Collectivists.” The prospective socializa- 
tion of the drug business is frequently 
played up. ry 

The methods of the National Physicians 
Committee threaten to identify medicine 
with commercialism. A generation ago the 
users of poison gas won battles but lost a 
war. 


“If You.Must Accept”— 


The velvet glove is something else again. 
Its use springs from the policy: Delay as 
much as you can, accept what you must, 
grasp what you must accept. If, for ex- 
ample, you have to take up the health 
insurance idea, insert a velvet glove, filled 
with a firm, sensitive hand, into any aper- 
ture, and seize the works. Pass a law (as 
in New Jersey and Ohio), or organize the 
plan without a special law, so that the 
medical society will control it. Support the 
Hill-Burton bill so long as your allies in 
the hospital world have the controlling 
voice in the National Hospital Council and 
so long as this council has a final, not 
merely an advisory, say over the adminis- 
trative regulations and the approval of 
state plans. 

William Green recently criticized this 
part of the Hill-Burton bill, writing Sen- 
ator Wagner: 

“The American Federation of Labor 
vigorously advocates the use of representa- 
tive advisory bodies but it has never asked 
and does not believe in any proposal to 
place final public control of public funds 
anywhere except.in the hands of responsible 
public officials.” 

Infiltration toward control is of course 
the common policy of those who wage 
rear-guard actions. At the national meeting 
of Blue Cross plans, last October, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 

“If the federal government decides to 
use government funds for the payment for 
hospital service to those unable to pay for 
such service, that the Committee express to 
the proper authorities the willingness of 
Blue Cross to participate with such auth- 
orities in working out practical methods of 
cooperation.” 

In plain words, let Blue Cross plans be 
the administrative agents in spending some 
public money. Many sincere and fine- 
spirited men in the medical, the Blue Cross, 
and the hospital fields do not know, or 
have not considered, the long and doleful 
history of public: payments without public 
control. They have not taken home to them- 
selves the tested principle that other peo- 


ple’s money should not be controlled by | 


those who will pay it to themselves or 
their own agencies. | ae 

How will the President’s message affect 
the opposition? Probably it will magnify 
both opposition and support. It will make 
it harder to use pink paint brushes and 
poison gas. It will compel political leaders, 
medical and lay, towards more realistic 
dealing with the issues. It will stimulate 
conservatives and middle-of-the-roaders to 
unite behind temporizing and partial leg- 


islation, despite the President's warns 
It will encourage fuller employment 
velvet gloves. It will—but wait and sec 

_ Backing the Program : 

To analyze past, present, and poten 
support is for ‘another issue of this m 
azine. There can be only a few words hi 

Until less than a decade ago, compuls 
health insurance was backed by only 
few small “reform organizations,” like 
American Association for Social Secu 
and the American Association for La 
Legislation, both defunct now. By 1% 
there had developed the idea of a natio 
health program which included much m 
than health insurance, having medical 
well as economic objectives, and cover 
preventive as well as curative medict 
United backing by organized labor dé 
from about that time. 

There is now official support from 
Farmers’. Union, and active interest ame 
some Farm Bureaus and Granges, thou 
the American Farm Bureau Federation a 
the National Grange still hold off. 

During the last few years the princif 
of this program have been endorsed 
many agencies, including among others 
National Lawyers Guild, the Americ 
Association of Social Workers, the In 
pendent Citizens Committee of the A: 
Sciences and Professions,. the Ameri 
Public Health Association, and two boc 
of doctors—the Physicians Forum and ~ 
Committee of Physicians for the Impro 
ment of Medical Care. The strategic wei 
of this medical support rates far above ° 
relatively small proportion of doctors ¢ 
cerned. The President’s health progr 
would make such important contributi 
to productivity, such large savings of e 
nomic wastes and at such small coét, tl 
for these reasons alone it should and ’y 
enlist strong support from many busin 
men. 3s 

An active organization is now need 
including all these and other elements 
support from all parts of the country. St 
an organization should conduct an agg! 
sive campaign without taking responsibil 
from, but instead stimulating, the mt 
more potent agencies of labor, busin 
agriculture, women’s, church, civic a 
professional groups. 

Such an organization will not have 
duplicate the budget of the National Phi 
cians Committee, any more than it wor 
ape that committee’s methods. On its s 
it would have two fortifications which | 
National Physicians Committee cannot p 
chase with all its money—a mass of | 
and a mountain of human need. 

It is the fact of widespread, unmet m 
cal needs, it is the realization of unsala 
human demands for health service, 1 
have advanced the front, on one sali 
after another, during the last thirty y 
These needs, gradually becoming app 
ated, and these demands, slowly gro 
vocal, have just, called forth a messag 
Congress from the President of the U; 
States. It is the pressure of these needs < 
demands—not bombardment with epit 
—which before long will make the: 
gram a legislative reality, = 


a 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


White of Emporia 


VILLIAM ALLEN WHITE LIVED His LIFE IN 
le open, as a Kansas editor, a political 
miter of national scope and a backer of 
olicies and movements that furthered 
emocratic principles. For forty-nine years 
¢ was able to comment in public on local 
nd national affairs in the pages of his own 
ewspaper, which, by its influence on other 
ditors and political leaders, affected Amer- 
an life wholly out of proportion to its 
culation, 

White began with a sense of responsi- 
ility to the community and an independent 
und. These two traits put him on the 
de of the insurgent movement in the Re- 
ublican party of the 1900s and the inter- 
sts of the farmer and laborer as against 
1€ great organizations that controlled the 
varkets. To trace the high spots of this 
areer should be a salutary lesson in the 
scial usefulness of the individual who 
yorks for the betterment of conditions in 
is time. 


Deep Roots in Kansas 


David Hinshaw has given opportunity 
or another look at the career.of William 
en White in his book, “A Man from 
.ansas” (Putnam; $3). It is a personal 
ecord, illuminated, but not distorted, by 
mg years of association. Mr. Hinshaw 
yrites that when he was a farm boy near 
mporia, forty-eight years ago, he became 


ae Quaker Valley correspondent of the » 


mporia Gazette in order to receive that 
ewspaper as compensation. Long. after, 
fhen the Progressive movement split the 
epublican party in Kansas, he joined 
Vhite to promote the fortunes of the new 
roup and the two became “captain and 
rew of the good ship Bull Moose of 
ansas.” = : 
Mr. Hinshaw knew White intimately and 
e understands Kansas. He should be able, 
1erefore, to portray White as he was in 
is own hemeland and to trace the influ- 
nce of Kansas air, and Kansas fighting 
irit, on this practical liberal. 
William Allen White was an individual 
tho did not allow himself to become sub- 
verged in a large organization. Far from 
smaining a back number because he chose 
) run a small town newspaper, he made 
mporia a terminal on the line that had 
w York and Washington ‘at its eastern 
nd. / 
In his first statement of principles he 
id: “This world is made better by every 
an improving his own conduct—no re- 
m is accomplished wholesale.” With 
confidence in the individual, he also 
tained confidence in the homely sur- 
ndings in which he did most of his 
‘ork and lived with his family. It would 
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have been easy, says Mr. Hinshaw, for 
White to have moyedto Chicago or New 
York, taking advantage of opportunities to 
enter large newspapers there. But he saw 
his association with the Gazette as ‘an op- 
portunity; to suggestions that he delegate 
much of this work he replied that “with- 
out it he would be separated from the 
people—get lost.” 


The Human Equation 


Such an attitude is not unique, but it is 
tare in America, and no one knows what 
the midlands have lost by the steady proces- 
sion of able minds to the political and lit- 
erary capitals. Some writers have realized 
how much simple and wholesome living in 
small communities means to their art. Sin- 
clair Lewis is an example of a metropoli- 
tan writer who time and again has been 
making an-attempt to strike roots far from 
literary markets—at present in Duluth. 
White saw beyond the veneer, the man- 
nerisms that people put on; he esteemed 
character, and Emporia gave him as many 
genuine examples of that as any other com- 
munity. 

White was obviously affected by the in- 
dependent spirit in Kansas politics, al- 
though he had nothing but contempt for 
Populism. He had already shown his lib- 
eral leanings when he wrote for McClure’s 
Magazine in the late 1890s, and we are 
told that he was wholly sympathetic’ with 
Ida M. Tarbell’s study of the Standard Oil 
Co. But it was Theodore Roosevelt, more 
than any other leader, who won William 
Allen White’s allegiance. 

Mr. Hinshaw’s comment on this relation- 
ship gives readers an opportunity for re- 
valuing the services of Theodore Roosevelt 
to the emerging protest against ° stand- 
patism and reaction and to understand the 
extent of the disappointment with William 
H. Taft. In these days T. R. appears as 
one of a line of movers and shakers; in the 
early part of this century he was the su- 
preme representative of the movement 
against privilege. As White said, he “dram- 
atized a new phase of the truth about free- 
dom, its economic implications.” 

Only a man like David Hinshaw, who 
grew up in the Middle West and shared 
its attempt to break economic barriers that 
were rigidly clamped on by the Republican 
party, can properly estimate the importance 
of T. R.’s leadership in the West. When 
White spoke of “that exuberant personality, 
that joyous, burning flame that was Theo- 
dore Roosevelt” he was not indulging in 
oratory; he was recording the impression 
that T. R. made on western men, This 
spirit later supported some of the reforms 
of Woodrow Wilson and it was the Repub- 


lican party’s inability to adopt its principles 
that led the party to defeat. 

White, always aware how much the human 
equation meant to issues, saw how many 
different men worked for democracy. He 
believed in constant repetition of the simple 
truths of living, kindliness, neighborly help, 
fair dealing, honesty, generosity—“continu- 
ous interpretations and preachings.” He 
wrote: “Until an idea commands the re- 
spect of highclass, stable, conscientious, un- 
selfish men, it gets nowhere.’ He wrote 
of democracy: 

“In a democracy the best statesmanship 
is patience; it is willing to take licking after 
licking, not caring for majorities, but caring 
chiefly for convincing the people, trusting 
the people when [they become] convinced 
to use such weapons as the movement pro- 
vides to achieve their desire. We must 
learn to labor and to wait.” 


A Stabilizing Influence 


Although William Allen White’s political 
ideas moved forward with the years, he 
never was able to break with precedent and 
tradition as completely as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Rather, his hope was in Wen- 
dell Willkie, who had something of the 
breezy, open, western challenge, without 
advocating changes too radical for the 
American middle class. But he had gone 
a long way from his editorial of 1896, 
“What’s the Matter with Kansas?” and his 
ridicule of the judge who declared that pro- 
duction should be for use, not profit. 

A few years ago White explained to Mr. 
Hinshaw why he so frequently gave his 
name to organizations that often went far- 
ther than he could: 

“Tt is so easy for men of some standing 
and some property to line up on the right. 
Lining there they convince those who do 
not have standing and property that society 
in its privileged strata is aligned against 
them. It inclines to make class feeling. 
So, as you know, I have always lent my 
name to organizations that went a little 
farther to the left than I would be willing 
to go if I had any executive responsibility 
in government or any administrative or- 
ganization... . 

“It seems to me the emphasis of our 
politics in this century will be largely upon 
that readjustment of income and, perhaps 
to an extent incidental thereto, a readjust- 


_ment of title in property, not all property, — 


but certain property affected by public 
SE ows 
“I do want to be an influence for the 
stabilization of the social conflict, which I 
feel will take nearly a century to achieve.” 
Mr. Hinshaw says White’s strength lay 
in interpretation, and there he puts his 
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Two new books 


in the public 


health field... 


PUBLIC 
MEDICAL 
CARE ° 


Franz Goldmann, M.D. 


The first attempt ever made 
to give a composite picture 
of public medical care as a 
social movement. - 


“Dr. Goldmann writes clearly 
and out of a thorough knowl- 
edge of his subject... . His 
book represents an impor- 
tant contribution to sounder 
thinking and doing with re- 
gard to public medical care. 
The general public, whose 
care is in question, should be 
fully aware of the facts con- 
tained in this authoritative 
book.” — New York Times. 


“Excellent analysis, interpre- 
tation and appraisal . . . Inter- 
esting, readable, and highly 
recommended.” — Library 
Journal. $2.75 


RADIO 
in HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


Prepared under the Auspices 


of the New York Academy of Medicine. 


A. basic and critical evalua- 
tion of objectives and tech- 
niques in radio health educa- 
tion. First in a new series 
—Frontiers in Public Health 
Education — it is addressed 
to health »educators, social 
workers, radio personnel, and 


finger on one of the great functions of 
journalism. When we ask why the news- 
papers of so many smaller cities have lost 
all editorial influence, we can find the an- 
swer in studying a newspaper like the 
Emporia Gazette, which did not. 

White was not the slave of money- 
making. He did not have to make his 
newspaper a bigger and better money- 
maker, all his days. It sufficed that it was 
a going concern, and that he was under 
no obligations to flatter the prejudices of 
local business and industry. If he was a 
booster; it was in the intelligent sense of 
being proud of his town and glad to see 
its progress. 

The reason many newspapers are in- 
nocuous is because they are neutral. They 
move with business. Few of them express 
and interpret,the ground swell in American 
politics, as White did. But the ground 
swell is there, nevertheless. And when it 
sweeps new men into office, it brings with 
it its own interpreters. 


THE GERMAN TALKS BACK, by Heinrich 
Hauser. Holt, $2.50. 


THE FREE STATE, by D. W. Brogan. 

Knopf. $2. 

THE APPEARANCE OF THESE TWO BOOKS AT 
the same time is coincidental but their 
subject matter leads quite naturally to joint 
consideration. Mr. Hauser has as his aim 
to interpret Germany to the American peo- 
ple and to explain why the Germans loathe 
our particular brand of democracy. Mr. 
Brogan, a Scotsman, says that he 1s ad- 
dressing “those intelligent Germans (who 
must exist) who may now be pondering 
the problem of why twice in a generation 
Germany has been involved in catastrophe 
—and has involved her neighbors.” He ex- 
plains Anglo-Saxon democracy and the 
German inability to understand its under- 
lying principles. 

Mr. Hauser is fluent, readable, journal- 
istic. His premises are broad and hastily 
brushed over. He understands the tech- 
nique of propaganda and by shock treat- 
ment keeps his audience under control. He 
recognizes his precarious position in claim- 


| ing to understand America while he pre- 


fers Germany. He professes good will in 
undertaking his difficult task but is not 
convincing either in his logic or intention. 

Mr. Brogan is a scholar, not easy to 
read, and an honest advocate of democ- 
cacy. As a historian he draws from a rich 
background in discussing Western democ- 
racy. He is temperate and effective in trac- 
ing Germany’s evolution from a congeries 
of disunited nations to a united tyranny. 


Footnotes throughout by Hans J. Morgen- 
thau point out certain iaccuracies Of 
statement, but it is doubtful if American 
readers would be led astray by Mr. Hauser. 

Whatever importance the book has—and 
I for one hope that the publishers have 
exaggerated Mr. Hauser’s claim to speak 
for Germany—derives not from the merit 
of the argument but simply from the num- 
ber who think that way. He disdains to 
discuss Germany’s case from the standpoint 
of moral principle; in fact he appears so 
lacking in understanding of the part princi- 
ple can play that the reader is ready to 
take issue with him at times and protest 
that there are Germans actuated by other 
than selfish and materialistic motives. He 
goes so far in showing the base character 
of both Germans: and Americans that the 
human race becomes despicable and its 
future unimportant. His. purpose is ap- 
parently to frighten the democracies into 
strengthening Germany as a_ bulwark 
against communism. Yes, this, which is 
certainly hackneyed, is the main conclusion 
of the book. 

Mr. Brogan’s dissertation upon the char- 
acteristics of Western democracy, the con- 
ditions necessary to its growth, its capacity 
for self-analysis and criticism, its sturdy 
adherence to individual and impersonal 
standards of value, provides ample material 
for the refutation of much of Mr. Hauser’s 
special pleading. “The Free State” is also 
suited to more constructive purpose, since 
here is real understanding of how both 
Germany and the Anglo-American democ- 
racies came to be as they are. 

New York City Sypnor H. WALKER 


PUBLIC MEDICAL CARE, by Franz Gold- 
mann, M.D. Columbia University «Press. 
$2.75. : 

“IF WE COULD FIRST KNOW WHERE WE ARE 

and whither we are tending, we could 

better judge what to do and how to do 
it.” With this quotation from Abraham 

Lincoln, Dr. Goldmann introduces his 

book. It is a fitting motto for what 1s 

unquestionably the most comprehensive and 
most penetrating study that has ever ap- 
peared of the development of public re- 
sponsibility for medical care in the United 

States. P eoOR ‘ 
Much has been written about the ‘gen- 

eral topic of health needs in this country, 

and much also about ways and means of 
meeting these needs. But in most of these 
writings, little attention has been paid to 
the numerous and complex programs al- 
ready in existence, with all their vittues 


and faults, for the provision of medical 


health organizations. $1.60 He portrays Germany as immature, with services paid for from taxes and admin- 

. Ue hereditary defects—a country which “ex- istered by governmental agencies. Obvio' 
Ws alts the irrational” and “elects to return. ly we can learn much from a ee 
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Medical Center”, “The Development of 
Programs of Public Medical Care for ‘Per- 
sons in Need’”, “Administration of Public 
Medical Care: its Present Framework”, and 
‘Planning for Medical Care.” In each chap- 
cer historical developments are traced, pres- 
emt patterns described, general trends an- 
alyzed. The hodge-podge of financial, ad- 
ministrative, and professional responsibility 
for the public medical programs of today 
receives a much needed emphasis. 

The section on planning,is short and is 
largely confined to presenting, in an orderly 
and incisive manner, the issues which must 
be faced and the questions which must be 
answered if we are to proceed in any logical 
fashion with improving the organization 
and distribution of medical service in this 
country. 

Dr. Goldmann writes with clarity and 
grace; it is a delight to encounter ‘a serious 
professional study which is also highly 
readable. 

Not all readers will agree’ with the an- 
alysis made in this book nor with the 
conclusions reached. Some will -wish for 
more tables, graphs, statistics. Others may 
feel that some programs with which they 
are familiar should have received greater 
attention. A number may not accept easily 
Dr. Goldmann’s forthright treatment of 
taboo subjects, like “socialized medicine”, 
“free choice of physician”, and so on, 
which often are handled by other authors 
with great delicacy, not to say aloofness. 

But there will be few indeed who will 
mot agree that this is an exceedingly in- 
formative and provocative book, well worth 
careful study. It should be required reading 
for all public administrators in the fields 
of health and welfare, for social workers, 
public health nurses, and, indeed, for all 
physicians, hospital administrators and 
others in the health professions who are 
aware of the public’s interest in better 
medical care and are searching for the 
means to provide it. 

Dean A. Crark, M. D. 
Medical Director 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN 


HISTORY, 2 vols., by Morris Zucker. The 
_ Arnold-Howard Publishing Co. Inc, Each 

volume, $4.50, set, $8.50. 
IN THESE TWO sTOUT VOLUMES Mr. ZUCKER 
ambitiously attempts to discover history’s 
laws and to transform the historian’s craft 
from a humanistic art to science. History 
in the era of civilization, Mr. Zucker argues, 
is the product of ineluctable social laws, 
casual in nature. These laws, variously 
called social forces, the laws of social mo- 
tion, arise from the interactions of the 
three most important “dependent variables” 
in society operating in a given time: the 
state, the economy, and the ideology. These 
three elements are in constant flux, but 
their relationship in a particular historical 
era always produces definite social forces. 
In any era, according to Mr. Zucker, the 
laws of social motion are all derived from 
the social relations arising from the char- 
ter of private property in the means of 
oduction. In the era of capitalism those 
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forces stem from the nature of capitalist 
production. 

Upon applying his mechanistic ‘“Histori- 
cal Field Theory” to the American scene, 
Mr. Zucker claims to have discovered a 
special corollary—the “Theory of the Con- 
tinuing American Revolution.” According 
to the latter, the War for Independence was 
an inevitable social, people’s revolution. 
And the democratic forces that it let loose 
have continued to operate and are working 
today, together’ with the inexorable decay 
of capitalism, to usher in a coming era of 


of modern science. Mr. Zucker credits Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity with having in- 
spired his own concept of the “Historical 
Field.” But his major assumptions are taken 
from Marx. Thus, the state and the “ideo- 
logical superstructure” appear as familiar 
Marxian categories. The state is defined as 
the instrument of the dominant class “to 
preserve the basis of property relations,” 
while all ethical, moral, political, and jural 
concepts become nothing more than deriva- 
tives of the “relations of production which 
dominate a given society.” 
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Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the fun- 


Social Democracy. 

Fundamentally, the “Historical Field 
Theory” is a Marxian, materialist interpre- 
tation of history dressed up in the language 


Readers of these provocative volumes will 
find them written forcefully and with 
great human sympathy, which is much 
more than one might expect in a work that 


Earning Two Salaries in Spare Time 
Sold Articles and Stories, Thanks to N.I.A. 


“Since having received my certificate from the N.I.A., I have been 
receiving regular monthly salaries from a weekly and city daily 
newspaper. Besides, I have sold several short articles and feature 
stories. I have worked under great difficulties, as I have had the care 
of an invalid. Anyone who has an aptitude fer writing, could do no 
better than to take the N.I.A. Course.’’-—Mrs. Frances E. Brown, 
Box 161, Arcadia, La. 


How do you KNOW you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting for the day to come when 
you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “‘I am a writer’’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, yeu probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our time, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper business. 
The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about which to write—devel- 
ope, aoe talent, their insight, their background and their confidence as nothing else 
could. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction on journal- 
ism—continuous writing—the training that has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 
IN ap SEALER Institute training is based on the New York Copy Desk Method. It starts and 


keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by week you receive 
actual assignments, just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 
is individually corrected and constructively criticized. Thoroughly experienced, practical, active 
writers are responsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it and 
which at: the same time develops in you the power to make your feelings articulate. 


Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little thought 
to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be earned from ma- 
terial that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, 
books, current events, travels, homemaking, local, church and club 
activities, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself — 


NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 
Institute's 
Canada 


Newspaper 
operations in 


have been approved by 
the Foreign Exchange 


Board. To 
facilitate all financial 
transactions, a special 
permit has been as- 
signed to their account 
with The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Montreal. 


Control 


damental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, creative imagination, ete. You'll enjoy taking this 
test. The coupon will bring it, without obligation. Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America, One Park Avenue,, New York 16. N. Y. (Founded 
1925) 
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' Newspaper Institute of America, “ : 
: One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. : 
Hi ; i igati iting Aptitude Test and further ! 
5 Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing p 
a information about writing for profit, as promised in Survey Graphic, December. _ ' 
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How CAN THERE BE PEACE 
BETWEEN LABOR and MANAGEMENT? 


Helpfully discussed for executives of today and tomorrow in— 


HUMAN LEADERSHIP 


IN INDUSTRY 


THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


By Sam A. Lewisohn 


President, Miami Copper Company 


A challenge, a warning and a guide to executive leaders to assume the full responsi- 
bility which is theirs for improved human relations in industry, Its timely message 
throws helpful light on current labor controversies and strikes which require a high 


order of leadership to settle, 


A, M. ROCHLEN, Director of Industrial and Public Relations, Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany: “A brilliant analysis of industrial relations by an eminent authority. Both 
Labor and Management can profit immeasurably by it...” 


ALVIN E. DODD, American Management Association: “Mr. Lewisohn has written with 


great clarity and characteristic simplicity 


tance to American management and labor.” 
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denies that history has anything to do with 
abstract morality. Scholars working in the 
social sciences will either be amused or out- 
raged by the numerous acrid references to 
the “professoriat.” But what is much more 
important, they will question Mr. Zucker’s 
assumptions and find very serious weak- 
nesses in his methods and conclusions. For 
in these volumes, as in almost every other. 
philosophy of history, the facts are tailored, 
when necessary, to fit the theory. This fre- 
quently results in extremely doubtful and, 
at times, absurd generalizations and start- 
ling contradictions. 

In the final analysis, Mr. Zucker asks 
that he be judged not only by the validity 

“4 of his analysis of the past but by the suc- 

_ cess of his predictions about the history of 
the: next two decades. That is a fair re- 
quest. But I do not think that it will be 

_ Mecessary to wait twenty years to say that 


is historical thought»as Copernicus did “in 
stronomy, Darwin in biology, and Ein- 
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ow. Random House. $2.75, _ 
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PATTERN OF SOVIET POWER, by 


Tv WE |} 


his theories have not quite revolutionized 


Eu-— 


about matters that are of enormous impor- 


GEORGE W. TAYLOR, Chairman, Ne- 
tional War Labor Board: “All those who 
are vitally concerned with the need for 
improved labor relations, and that in- 
cludes most of us, will secure a better 
understanding about how to achieve the 
goal from a reading of this book.” 


at all bookstores * $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS | 


WT NT i 
read Edgar Snow’s new book, “The Pat- 
tern of Soviet Power.” 

The range of vital world questions about 
Soviet foreign policy covered in this book 

- is tremendous. In addition to the foregoing 
you will find new answers to related issues 
of Soviet internal affairs. For example, how 
soon can the Russians surpass their pre- 
war levels of industrial output? What hap- 
pened to the Communist Party machine 
under the German occupation of the 
Ukraine? What is being done in Russia 
to the German war prisoners? How do 
the Russians feel about the new strict 
divorce laws designed to strengthen the 
family and raise the birthrate, the one sure 
means of replacing the war dead and_peo- 
pling the Soviet land’s great empty spaces P 

To get his answers Edgar Snow: again 
took a swing around Soviet Russia in 1944, 
He reports on life under the Soviets as 
they look forward to the tomorrow of 
peace. And in looking to the future, he 
has more thoroughly than any previous — 
writer gone into a new question that may 
be asked with increasing frequency as 
Premier Stalin climbs up in eit Who 

_ among the high ranking Soviet leaders is 

likely to succeed Stalin? Snow’s informa- 
tion and speculations about the members of 


__ the all-powerful Politburo make interesting 


of what they think and of why they mo 
as they do, facing the complexities of : 
construction in Europe, and of allied v 
tory in the Pacific. There is much of val 
in this book, not the least of which fs t 
author’s inimitable style and his firm gra 
of reality. Anprew J. STEIG 


Co-author of “Soviet-Asia” 


SICKNESS INSURANCE 
(Continued from page 484) 


cash or service benefits, the amount of ca 
payments and the types and amount | 
medical care available are limited. Mor 
over, enrollment restrictions and the cos 
of membership prohibit many people fro 
participating in prepayment plans. Cor 
mercial companies are increasing the ben 
fits provided through their group polici 
and it can be anticipated that they will co 
tinue to do so. The financial barrier mi: 
be lowered,- if employers continue to p% 
all or part of the premiums for group pe 
icies, as many did while they had feder 
war contracts. 

Further developments may also be ¢€ 
pected in prepayment medical care orga 
izations. Members of the professions pr 
viding medical service, and the public, hay 
indicated their desire for greater availabili 
of medical services and for arrangements 1 
protect people against unexpected medic: 
bills while assuring adequate remuneratio 
to the professions and institutions providin 
the service. There are differences of opinio 


only on the methods to be used in pr 


viding the protection, and these are chief 
centered on whether it should be done o 
a voluntary or compulsory basis. a 

A recent “Constructive Program fe 
Medical Care,” adopted by the America 
Medical .Association, recommends that ho 


pital and medical care insurance should b 
extended on a voluntary basis. 


The nursing profession, through joir 
action of the American Nursing Associatio 
and the National Organization for Publi 
Health Nursing, has gone on record 
favoring the expansion of prepaymer 

ealth insurance plans with provision f 
nursing service, including nursing care _ 
the home. It has also expressed the belie 
that in addition to voluntary effort, gover 
ment assistance is necessary for attaini 
adequate distribution of health services. 

Early in 1945, the Council on De 
Health of the American Dental Associa’ 
recommended the inauguration of exp 
mental dental service prepayment pla 
under the direction or supervision of c 
ponent dental societies. 85S 

The American people themselves, 
public opinion polls, have also” 
their opinion on health insurs 
ing to George Gallup, 59 pe: 
ens 


FROM THE RUBBLE UP 
(Continued from page 479) 


mu will notice the Number 1 item listed 
r production by the Berlin Metal Work- 
3 is a light plough “which if necessary 
uld be drawn by human power.” Or you 
ll come upon a report describing how 
€ of the several overland power lines, 
rmerly supplying Berlin, is in process of 
ing pieced out by lengths of insulated 
bles from other lines which are beyond 
pair. The chairman of this conference, 
© Skrzypcsinski, is chief German Eco- 
mic Administrator in the Russian zone 
d likely to be a key man in any central 
ministration of Occupied Germany. 
It has been said that German industries 
ew under the bombardments, that their 
esent potential is higher than before the 
ar, that one after another chimneys are 
ginning to smoke. But this is irrespons- 
le talk. The real balance sheet as I have 
alyzed and compared diverse sources 
oks more like this:— 

—At least 25 percent of industrial ca- 
pacity was irreparably destroyed by 
bombing. 

—There has been much wartime deteri- 
oration of machinery in the remaining 
75 percent. 

—Perhaps half of ‘this remainder has 
since been “removed” by occupying 
powers. 

—Technical capacity has been diminished 

through the “removal” of scientific in- 
stitutes coupled with confiscation of in- 

ventions and technological processes. 

—There is the coal deficit. 

—-Air losses among civilians were high- 
est for industrial workers. 

—Vast numbers of skilled German crafts- 

_ men, war prisoners in France, Belgium 

_ and Russia, are now working at en- 

_ forced labor. 

—The surviving population has been in- 


creased by evacuees, but its productiv- 


: ity has deteriorated—through malnu- 
; trition, lack of shelter, and the dislo- 
_ cation of normal living. There are 
unnumbered crippled and sick. 


The acute temporary problem of under- 


‘oduction thus merges into a serious long 


meet occupational costs for an indefinite 
iod and reparations in kind in the West 
addition to those exacted in the East. 


Unsettled Requests 


This, then, is the background of the 
culties confronting the Allies in imple- 
ating the hope-charged Potsdam prom- 

the German people of “opportunity 
epare for the eventual reconstruction 
heir life on a democratic and: peaceful 
s.” I am convinced that the overwhelm- 
majority of British, American, and 

an people intend to fulfill this inten- 
eir leaders. But there is no deny- 
e tremendous difficulties in the way. 
one knows them better than Russell 
. the conquest of Germany 


problem of under-capacity to feed 60 
million people, and at the same time. 


‘mantled plants will be esbonesl gals Houely 


til BA ‘ud: ; 
4 oven note tavorshle eae 


alities in the New York Herald Tribune. 
Of three choices open to the Allies, he 
essentially discards the second as outrage- 
ous; the third as stupid. Is he over-optimis- 
tic in feeling that the first and remaining 
choice is still open to the Allies—that is, 
to leave Germany with enough industries 
to assure self-support? [See page 478.] 
In addition to the massive Russian in- 
dustrial “removals” in the East, there are 
what are termed “unsettled requests”— 
which may balk even “emergency moves. 
First among them comes the list of forty 
of the biggest industrial plants in the West 
which the Soviet Union has repeatedly pre- 
sented.* The AMG has announced the 
release of the first of twelve factories by 
the Americans; the British MG, the first 
of fourteen. The American list includes two 
machine tool and two automotive plants, 
and the British list includes not only the 
world famous Krupp Works in Essen but 
the Blohm and Voss Shipyards in Ham- 
burg, largest in Germany and Europe, and 
also some of the chief chemical plants, ma- 
chinery works and machine tool plants. 
All of these establishments were con- 
verted by the Hitler regime into war in- 
dustries. All of them are reconvertible now 
to peace industries. Even the Krupp Works 
(standard war factory of Germany in 1918) 
was employed throughout the first decade 


of the Weimar Republic in civilian pro- 


duction. Blohm and Voss was a shipyard 
for rebuilding the German merchant ma- 
rine. Convertibility, therefore, cannot be 
the sole criterion. Even the clock industries 
in the Black Forest, says Lord Vansittart, 
produced fuses during World War II. 
Toothbrush factories turned out machine 
gun shells, 

Through it all, the Allied experts, on 
the one hand, have to weigh security fac- 
tors in the claims of victorious and liber- 


ated nations for reparations in kind; on 


the other hand, they confront the need of 
the defeated to make a living. 
"Rhineland and Ruhr 


To my mind, the most serious threat to 
any “eventual reconstruction” of a_ self- 


sustaining German economy on a “demo- 
cratic and peaceful basis” is the pressure 


to match in the West the dismemberment 
already carried out in the East. 
Twice invaded from the Reich since the 


~ turn of the century, the French naturally 


fear future aggression from that same quar- 
ter—all the more because in this war Ger- 
many has been so overwhelmingly balked 
in the opposite direction by Soviet Russia. 


“No French government could survive if 
it agreed to a German government em- 


powered to give orders in the West in 


towns that were never Prussian, while it 


* The recent three-day conference in the Russian 
zone, mentioned earlier, may prove a turning point 
of great importance. 
in the New ayork Herald Tribune: “One of the most 


important subjects discussed was industrial produc- 

: that the Soviet Union has 
‘now removed all the capital equipment it wants for | 
Fecavesionh from this zone and that whatever is left 
will 


tion. Zhukov announced 


remain. He said further that some of the dis- 
roduction 


from these factories will go to Russ 
: ent as to these announced « 


fu 


Ps 


Saxony and Thuringia must a 
° : iO ; ts Di 
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To quote Russell Hill’s report 


as repara- | 
hanges, as | 


Strachey 


“@OCIALISM 
will be 
achieved by the 
people banding 
together in the 
trade ‘unions, cooperative so- 
cieties, and a political party,” 
writes John Strachey. 

Here are the ideas and aims 
of the British Labor Move- 
ment presented by the new 
Assistant Secretary of Avia- 
tion in the Atlee Cabinet. 
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Never before has 
there been a com- . 
prehensive presen- 
tation of valuable 
facts about Pales- 
tine in a single 
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Just published and fact- 
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LOUIS ADAMIC’S 
NATION 
NATIONS 


The colorful story of our 
various national groups, 
showing how each_ has 
helped to make our coun- 
try great. A new and ex- 
citing kind of history 
which for the first time 
rounds out the story of 
America and brings these 
groups into proper focus. 
A NATION OF NA- 
TIONS is a book that 
Americans of all na- 
tional, racial and_ re- 
ligious backgrounds will 
be reading and referring 
to for decades to come. 


With 16 pages of photographs. 
At all bookstores. $3.50 
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backed the plan to set ups 


could not do so in towns that are Prussian 
—Koenigsberg, Stettin, Danzig, Breslau.” 
The words are those. of Foreign Minister 
George Bidault on November 4, immediate- 
ly after the French elections, outlining the 
program of the Movement Republican 
Populaire, the strongest party in the new 
Constituent Assembly. 

The consistent demand of the French 
government ever since Potsdam for the 
detachment of the Rhineland and the Ruhr 
has been one of the chief obstacles to 
quadripartite cooperation in Germany. Be- 
cause of their “unwillingness,” General 
Eisenhower’s last report said, “no real 
progress was made towards the creation of 
the five central German agencies proposed.” 
He was seconded by Marshal Montgomery. 

The situation has been made even more 
complicated by the Russians. They had sys- 
tematically opposed internationalization of 
the Ruhr (controlled by the French bloc), 
but were reported by John Reston in The 
New York Times (October 28) as favoring 
it now—with Germany and Russia partici- 
pating in the control. Marshal Stalin told 
Senator Pepper on September 30: “We 
must take away from Germany the power 
to wage war in the future. If that is to be 
done, the Ruhr must be taken away from 
Germany, because it was the Ruhr that 
furnished Germany a major part of its 
power to wage war.” 

In his recent book, former Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau put it thus: “The 
coal cannot be taken away from the Ruhr 

. so the Ruhr should be taken away 
from Germany . .. in fact no German 
should be left in the Ruhr at all.” There 
have been other American spokesmen who 
rejected the proposal. Thus, Alfred M. Lan- 
don, Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency in 1936, called it “vindictive and 
imperialistic . . . ghastly and insane.”’* 

There are further territorial demands 
which would involve more industrial set- 
backs for a new Germany—those of the 
Dutch for a border district in compensa- 
tion for areas flooded by Nazi armies; those 
of the French for the left bank of the 
Rhine and the Saar; additional claims by 
the Czechs. 


Reparations and Revival 


These are distinct from demands for 
reparations in kind put before the Paris 
Reparations Conference—those of Norwa 
for example, as high as four billion dollars; 
France, 80 billion. The total, East and 
West, runs above the trillion mark—a bill 
far beyond anything postwar Germany can 
meet in any calculable period. While the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain may be satisfied 
with the confiscation of German assets and 


patents abroad, the smaller countries can- 
~not and will not be magnanimous in the 


light of the war damages inflicted on them 
by the Nazi campaigns and occupations. 
This. gives outside as well as inside 


“fullest exercise of ae 


London, October 25: “The extreme 


to the western border, as to the “indust 
level” that is to be left to Germany 
terms of plants and tools, fuel and : 
materials, and as to the minimum sta 
ards of living envisaged by the Potsc 
agreement. It is reported that there is ; 
a wide gulf between British, Americ 
and Russian figures. 

Thus, in steel capacity to be left int 
the Russians are said to prescribe th 
million tons, the Americans seven milli 
the British ten—the average after the 
war and before Hitler lifted it to twet 
three in the Nazi rearmament drive. Ch 
ly, there will be emergent need for stee 
reconstruction is to get under way. WI 
it may be disputed how many indust 
are irreparably lost, there cannot be | 
pute about the centers of German ci 
and towns that are rubble heaps. 

AMG plans—as conceived last sumt 
before the extent of industrial removals 
the Eastern zone were fully known—w 
based, we are told, on cutting down 1 
and steel production to some 50 percent 
prewar use, and eliminating the gre: 
part of the synthetic industries (except 
the production of fibers). A report fr 
Frankfurt-am-Main carried by The N 
York Times in August, listed plants sla 
for complete dismantling and removal 
the production of “locomotives, except 
minimum doméstic requirements; he: 
steel forgings and castings; machine tc 
weighing more than 20 tons; large cen 
station power generating and distribut 
units; heavy tractors, trucks and passen 
cars; all high temperature and high p 
sure equipment essential to the manui 
ture of synthetic material.” In additio1 
“facilities beyond those necessary for m 
mum German requirement in the n 
ferrous metals, mining and electrical poy 
industries.” 

There are indications that product 
difficulties have modified American 4 
tudes since. Witness the Calvin Hoover 
port to the AMG (see my earlier arti 
Survey Graphic for October). Debates go 
forward about the “level of industry” 
general, about “export and import plar 
and so on, are of tremendous importa 
for the future but largely academic for 
present. “No matter what policy decisi 
are taken,” to Russell Hill’s mind, cor 
tions in Germany are such that maxim 
standards of living envisaged at Potsd 
“could not in any case be reached for m: 
years.” From an opposite angle have co 
accusations of failure of the Western g 
ernments to abide by Potsdam decision 
in Russian propaganda, statements by Li 
Vansittart and by an emotional section 
the American press. ; 

To help readers ify their minds 
the face of the tan bene of ace 
let me quote from three sources tha 


my mind have insight and competence: 


From the editorial page of The Ti 


of the situation is that Germany even. 
in the more favorable limits likely t 


d from abroad and cease to be a burden 
charity, she must have a substantial 
ume of exports; and therefore a large 
1 productive industry. Germany cannot | 
imtain anything like the whole even of | 
reduced population from the land, and | 
ist find industrial employment for a 
ze number . . . if they are not to starve 
In this light the greatest shortcoming 
Allied policy in Germany is revealed in 
neral Eisenhower’s report as the absence 
any concerted measures to’encourage the 
stablishment in Germany of a peacetime | 
lustry to replace the war production 
ich had played sO prominent and so 
Micious a part in modern German econ- | 
y. That Germany should produce is not 
rely a German interest . . . the point 
1 be reached and perhaps has already 
*n reached where such a policy may ap- 
»ximate closely to cutting off one’s nose 
spite one’s face.” 


7 ¥ . the pages is already a fact. COUNSELING METHODS 
i f h ls of Ger- 
iy Br abraceEaiacPnr thay reridarses FOR PERSONNEL WORKERS 


- whole of Europe.” By Annette Garrett 


pom General Eisenhower: (The, state- Smith College School for Social Work 

mt to which the London Times refers 

to be found in the section on “General Counseling and Human Behavior, Basic Counseling Methods, Specific Counseling Prob- 
énomic Conditions” of his September lems, and Relationships between Counseling and Case Work are the major divisions of 
yort released on October 15.) “The final the book. © A 

rmination of an allowable standard of Case workers and counselors in business and industry will be especially interested in 
ing for the German people has not been the greater co-operation between their fields which this book envisages. For anyone 
ide; but it is apparent that what will be whose work involves extensive interviewing. the principles presented will have great 
tilable to them in the near future will wales 

nain below any standard we would wish 187 pages, clothbound, $2.00 

impose. 

“Therefore, our short term objective is to FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
nove unnecessary restrictions and to stim- 122 East 22nd Street New York 10, N. Y. 


ite the Germany economy so that it will 
t be necessary for more than the mini- 
Im assistance to be given from outside 
rmany. 


“On a somewhat longer term view, the SURVEY GRAPHIC GIFT RATES 


noval of German productive potential 


\ 

‘reason of reparations will be sufficient air First one year gift subscription plus | 
prevent any resurgence of the German : 
nomy for a long time to come.” "The British and Ourselves, $2. : 
From a Memorandum of the National ibs es 
gineens Committee Cercbsline Amer- Each additional gift subscription, only $1.50 

| societies of civil, mining, metallurgical, . Rs te 

shanical, - electrical ‘and chemical engi- ORDER IMMEDIATELY 

Ss): “Elimination of German industries, | | - fs 

ving agriculture as the sole occupation, Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


uld produce an economic dislocation and » 
1. chaos of destructive magnitude not 


yin Germany but throughout. Europe. | i RDER ANY B00 described or adver- aie | Me 
rt] ermore, severe restrictions of this na- ae, tised in this issue go Ys 
ee . se { ‘ ‘ 7 
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le resulting in a repetition of the after- 
. To: Yo our local bookseller _ 
n Times, “but a splitting up of Ger- 


of World War I.” 
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FIGHTING AGAINST TIME 


(Continued from page 475) 


American army and navy surpluses which 
are immediately available for use both here 
and overseas. 

Now the American taxpayer has already 
bought these military stocks as part of the 
war effort. With their repurchase by 
UNRRA, the United States government’s 
account will be credited atcordingly. That 
is, purchases which the American taxpayer 
has already made in any case will be used 
to meet our UNRRA commitment. And 
may I also point out that it is better for 
the domestic economy of the United States 
if UNRRA buys up large amounts of mili- 
tary surpluses, rather than have them 
dumped in American laps at the very time 
when our manufacturers are busy making 
plans for postwar production. 


What We Are Fighting For 


Through it all, UNRRA fights against 
more than starvation and epidemic. There 
are other grim dangers which follow in the 
wake of famine and pestilence. Hungry 
men are desperate men, especially when 
their children are also hungry. The men of 
Europe and the Far East have fought 
against the enemy—in armies and in the 
underground. They did not make such 
sacrifices, during the war, to die by star- 
vation in peacetime. Let us remember that 
it was we in the United Nations who asked 
them to blow up their bridges, to wreck 
their railroad tracks and rolling stock, to 
burn their crops and sabotage their factory 
machinery. For by this means they could 
hasten victory for us and shorten the war 
for all. é 

If hunger and epidemic continue in 
Europe and the Far East, no one can fore- 
see the -political and “economic reaction. 
The international scene is already compli- 
cated enough without courting a new tide 
of social disaster. 

More—in his recent Navy Day speech on 
foreign policy—President Truman warned 
against “a loss of faith in the effectiveness 
of international cooperation”. and added 
that in an atomic age this “would be 
nothing short of disaster.” UNRRA is the 
first concrete example of United Nations 
cooperation; the only one equipped at pres- 
ent for practical action. If it were now 
abandoned, this would register more dra- 
matically than anything else that loss of 
faith of which President Truman warned. 

In short, UNRRA not only represents 
the finest practical expression of humani- 
tarianisme on the part of the people of the 
United States and the other United Na- 
tions. It not only represents, at the same 
time, enlightened ‘self-interest on our part— 
in overcoming famine, epidemic, and so- 
cial unrest in war stricken Europe and 
Asia so that they may again stand on their 
own feet. UNRRA today represents a chal- 
lenge—to decide whether that same spirit 
of international cooperation, which made 
military victory possible, will continue to 
bind the ‘nations together to meet and mas- 
ter the problems of peace. , 


( In 


BY FRENCH BOOTSTRAPS 
(Continued from page 476) 


clothes in the freezing rain and wind, are 
putting in’on the farms and in the beet 
fields—these things just do something to 
you. 


ILO’s New World Committees 


During the opening days of the Paris 
meeting, I asked various delegates what 
they considered the most important issue 
to be brought before the Conference. Re- 
plies varied from “Adopting the Children’s 
Charter” to “Amending the Constitution to 
make sure Russia will come in.” Cutting 
across every special field of interest, how- 
ever, was the common concern ovér restor- 
ing to activity the paralyzed industrial and 
economic functions of Europe. Production, 
and more production, of food, clothing, 
coal, shelter—this, was the subject to which 
everyone quickly turned. : 

The ILO’s newly established worldwide 
industrial committees were therefore hailed 
as a vitally significant step toward this end. 
One delegate, who is a member of the Gov- 
erning Body, told me they had never had 
such thorough agreement on a course of 
action. M. Parodi, the French Minister of 
Labor, made special reference to their po- 
tentialities in his presidential address. He 
said: “Your conference, the first to be held 
since the peace and in a peace which we 
have barely won—has an immense task but 
also certain solid bases... . Thanks to its long 
technical experience and using to the best 
advantage the international industrial com- 
mittees which the Organization has re- 
cently created and which can be, if we 
wish, efficient tools to examine with clarity 
a difficult and new situation, the ILO can 
contribute in a large measure to showing 
the peoples the way of organized peace.” 

To M. Parodi’s mind, the tripartite struc- 
ture of the Conference, composed as it is of 
representatives of government, employers 
and labor, constitutes its “originality and 
vitality.’ The new committees, which also 
are tripartite, will move into action in the 
near future. They cover coal mining, 
inland transport, textiles, iron and steel, the 
metal trades, petroleum products, civil en- 
gineering, and public works. Two of them, 
on coal mining and inland transport, are 
meeting in London in December. 

At the close of the session, as at the be- 
ginning, my feeling was that no other meet- 
ing place could have better contributed to 
the success of the conference than Paris. 
Those who had been so fortunate as to 
know and love the Sorbonne in other days 
must have felt that to gather there was the 
rarest of homecomings. Those who, like 
myself, were experiencing its inimitable 
quality for the first time, felt increasingly 
each day that all the best of its great past 
was silently but powerfully present. That 
seemed to enfold our efforts to bring nearer 


to realization those freedoms and human 


equalities which the “immortals” of the 


Sorbonne had long since visioned and de- | 


fined with a clarity unsurpassed by the pro- 
nouncements or programs of today. : 
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WORKERS WANTED 


POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE 
DISTRICT WORKERS— 
SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS 


pply: Alaska Merit System, Box 201, Juneau, 
laska, via airmail, supplying minimum qualifica- 
ons. 


here are positions open at the present time for two 
istrict Workers and two Social Service Workers. 


istrict Worker: salary range—$250 to $280 per 
onth; appointments at the minimum; minimum re- 
lirements—college, 4 yeays; graduate study, 1 
"ar at recognized school of social work which must 
ive included courses in Child Welfare and Public 
relfare administration and supervised field work in 
ild and family welfare; experience—three years in 
e@ past six years of social work, one year of which 
ust have been in Child Welfare, one year in Public 
ssistance and one year in a supervisory capacity. 


cial Service Worker: salary range—$225 to $255 
month; appointments at the minimum; minimum 
quirements—college, 4 years; gredasts study, 1 
‘ar at reeognized school of social work which must 
ave included courses in Child Welfare and Public 


ar in Public Assistance. 


[ANAGING EDITOR. Distinguished magazine 
specializing in social-economic articles. 
urvey. 


UPERVISOR, professionally trained and experi- 
enced, to have charge of a family service depart- 
ment in multiple service Jewish case work agency. 
Responsibilities include supervision of workers and 
students, administration of unit and community 
committee work. Salary range $2700 to $3800. 
8215 Survey. 


ASE WORKERS. Two, professionally qualified, 
by Jewish Family and Children’s Agency offering 
good supervision and special interest assignments. 
Classifications Case Worker I and Case Worker 
II provide excellent salary range. 8210 Survey. 


ATHOLIC Family and Child Care Casework 
Agency needs graduate social worker. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Good salary, according 
to training and experience. Catholic Charities, 
418 N. Twenty-fifth St., Omaha, Nebraska. 


option work. Catholic Charitable Bureau, 224 
Washington Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


VANTED: Trained Social Worker with institu- 
tional experience. Write to Mrs. Thomas Lynch, 
SWestmortiand Children’s Aid Society, Greensburg, 
Pa. Z 

ATIONAL SECRETARY FOR DEPARTMENT 
OF ORGANIZATION. Leading Jewish liberal 
rganization seeks highly qualified man to execute 
resent plans for expanded chapter activity 
hroughout the country. Background in organiza- 
ional work and Jewish life, desirable. Excellent 
ary. Full details in first letter. 8256 Survey. 


RAINED erienced children’s 
akima tisaohe Washington Children’s Home So- 
ety, serving five scenic, central counties. Agency 
ovides abienonte sae salary $2286 ie 
520, depending. on qualifications. rave - 
eed wilt ‘be em) to Yakima. Opportunity for 
orker with initiative in a pai private 
children’s placement agency. ddress inquiries to 
Box 90, University Station, Seattle 5, Washington. 


Suburb of 
d_ salary. 


re 


) CASE WORKER for well, established 
y ith rogressive standards in Central New 
“city of 100,000, Excellent opportunity for 
ve case work in 
outh problems an: 


with unmarried moth- 


“Permanent positi 
eeohanged 3255 Survey. 


caseworker 


eneral family relation- 


u . 
ion, immediate opening. Ref- 


a 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED 
TOP FLIGHT CAMP EXECUTIVE 
With proven successful experience to serve as 
Operational Director of a group of 
ORGANIZATION CAMPS 


for Boys and Girls in New England 


Must have highest type of character, experience and 
ability. Year round direction of business, opera- 
tions, program and expansion. 


Apply 8252 SURVEY. 


BOYS’ CLUB MANAGER 
Man of excellent character and 
Proven Executive Ability 


in Boys’ Club Field for large established Boys’ 


Club in New England. Must have complete 
technical knowledge of program and operation. 
Write Box 8254 Siver. 


Opportunities Available 


WANTED—(a) Intake worker to join social work 
staff in new position created by development of 
clinic specializing in neurological and psychiatric 
cases; organization has teaching affiliations; $200 
to $300; Middle West. (b) Social worker to es- 
tablish and direct department; 200-bed hospital, 
Pennsylvania. (c) Health educator or social 
worker to take charge of family relations depart- 
ment; Department of Health large city in the 
Southwest; would work closely with the school 
board ; immediately. (d) Psychiatric social worker 
experienced in psychiatry or child guidance work; 
new clinic operated by university; duties include 
serving as admission officer; beach resort city of 
the West; $2100-$2400. SG11-1, The Medical 
Bureau (Burneice Larson, Director), Palmolive 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED by the Children’s Division of the De- 
partment of Welfare of Baltimore—Case Workers 
with professional training or experience in child 
placing. Unusual opportunity to work under 
well qualified supervisors in an agency with good 
standards in child care. Reply to Miss Esther 
Lazarus, Assistant Director, 327 St. Paul. Place, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


CASE WORKER Catholic Agency with broad 
family and Children’s program. Salary commen- 
surate with training and experience. 8251 Survey. 


CHILD PLACING AGENCY wants professionally 
trained child welfare caseworker, Salary range 
1,950. to $2,450. Write Miss Marie Jester, 

ecutive Secretary, Hampden County Children’s 
Aid Association, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


IMMEDIATELY NEEDED 
Southeastern Branch of the Children’s Home So- 
ciety of Florida at Miami, 2 trained, experienced, 
capable Senior Case Workers and 1 Junior Case 

orker. Must be persons of unquestioned good 
health, character and habits, and able to furnish 
references. Good salary, permanent employment 
and an opportunity to do a real Case Work job 
with a State-wide, non-sectarian Child Placing 
Agency. Apply to: 403 Consolidated Building, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


TWO TRAINED CASEWORKERS, experienced 
in the child placing field; one replacement for 
homefinding and supervision of children in board- 
ing homes and one_for new position in state wide 
adoption program. Iowa Children’s Home Society, 


209 Davidson Building, Des Moines 9, Iowa. —| 


QUALIFIED CASE WORKERS with or without 
experience for day nursery and family work. 
Forty-five minutes from New York City. Pre- 
vailing salaries. Psychiatric consultation service. 


|-— The Bureau of Family Service, 439 Main Street, 


Orange, N. J. 


jE Be a 2 

CASE WORKER for position with child placing | 
agency offering boarding care and placements for 
adoption. Liberal salary. Apply—Children’s Bu- 
_reau, 400 West Hill Avenue, Knoxville 42, Tenn. 


a 
WANTED: Home Service Case Workers with 
training and experience for work with the Arme 
Forces, ex-servicemen and their dependents. Apply 
_ Fresno County Chapter, American Red Cross, 

2823 Fresno, Fresno 1, California. 


a 

PSYCHIATRIC CASE WORKER in a small child 
guidance agency within the metropolitan area of 
New York. Opportunity for intensive psycho- 
therapeutic work with children under direction of 
an outstanding nationally known psychiatrist. 
Apply Jewish Child Guidance Bureau, 682 High . 
Street, Newark, N. ii : 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY with extensive social 
service case work experience for social agency in 
southern Jersey resort. 8253 Survey. 


in connection with— 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred beaw- 
tiful designs 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellew Springs, Ohie 


HOBBY 


PROFITABLE HOBBY painting textiles, neckties, 
lampshades, leather, oilcloth. Complete illustrated 
instruction book $1.50. ALBY STUDIO, 1374 E. 
8th, Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: An ideal home or resort on Rio 
Grande River. Paved road; 18 miles from Albu- 
querque; stirrounded by government land; excep- 
tional romantic setting in corner of desert where 
the trees begin; excellent view; wonderful year 
around climate; extra well built, roomy, modern 
house; 495 acres, or less if desired. A bargain. 
Perry Robb, Bernalillo, New Mexico. 


PRINTING 


PERSONAL NAME STICKERS printed with 
your name and address. 500 fer $1. Box 24, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RESEARCH: Congressional Library, Government 
Bureaus, etc. Questions, literary or scientific in- 
vestigations, genealogy, business errands, attended 
by. experts. Circular free. CREHORE, Box 
2329-G, Washington 13, D. C. 


BOOK REVIEW drudgery done for you by experi- 
enced lecturer, newspaper and SRL reviewer. 
Henrietta Hardman, Central Village, Connecticut. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 


York. Wisc. 7-4961. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, group 
work, institutional, casework and medi- 
cal social work positions. ' 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


inexperience. 8230 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR, now employed, wishes position in 
Arizona. Interested in Casework Supervision, but 
will consider allied fields. MSW Degree ac- 
credited school. 8258 Survey. 


WOMAN SUPERINTENDENT; small institution; 


20 years’ experience. Can carry complete admin- 
istration and simple effective case work program. 
Interested in dependent children. 8259 Survey. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING SUPERVISOR, 
Female, 10 years’ experience in both counseling 
and placement of “normal’’ and handicapped, in- 
cluding veterans in both categories. Social work 
background with experience in Medical, Chil- 
dren’s and Family Welfare agencies. Member 
AASW. Want administrative assistant or super- 


visory job with case work or vocational agency in 


New York City. 8261 Survey. 


‘. RATES 
Classified Advertising 
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CASH WITH ORDER | 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 E. 19th Street, New York 3, t 


AMERICAN FRIENDS 


AMERICAN 


SERVICE COMMITTEE 

(QUAKERS)—20 South 12th Street, Philadel- 
yhia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Sxecutive Secretary. ‘Whatever concerns 
human beings in distress, whatever may help 
free individuals, groups and nations from 
fear, hate or narrowness—these are subjects 
for the Committee’s consideration.” 
Principal activities include RELIEF: in Fin- 
land, France, elsewhere in Europe, China, 
India; REFUGEE AID: in United States 
and abroad; RACE RELATIONS: resettle- 
ment of Japanese Americans, improvement 
of housing and employment for Negroes; 
WORK CAMPS: for students in Mexico and 
United States; EDUCATION: Institutes of 
International Relations to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace and 
postwar reconstruction. The Committee also 
has administered Civilian Public Service 
Camps for conscientious objectors. 


Since 1917 AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS has 
concerned itself with protection of rights of 
Jews. Activities now émbrace situation in 
United States, Latin America, and Europe. 
Its program includes defense’ against anti- 
Semitic propaganda, combating economic dis- 
crimination, law and legislation with a view 
to strengthening democracy, political repre- 
sentation on behalf of rights of Jews. and 
amelioration of conditions for refugees. 
Maintains the INsTITUTE oF JEWISH AFFAIRS, 
a research body to gather and publish the 
facts of Jewish life; publishes CoNnGREss 
WEERLY, a Jewish review. Is American 
branch of the Worip JewisH ConGRESs. 

1834 Broadway, New York 23, New York. 


RUSSIAN CULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
—Devoted to strengthening cultural ties 
between U. S. and U. S. S. R. Lectures, 
Public Events Exhibitions, Classes, Private 
and Group Lessons in Russian given by 
graduates of Russian. Universities. For full 
information address American Russian Cul- 
tural Association, 200 West 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. f 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC ADMINIS- 


TRATION, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37A, 
Illinois. A national organization to advance 
the science of public administration. All 
members. receive official quarterly journal 
Public Administration Review, which presents 
articles on current administrative practices. 
Discussion groups for members in metro- 
politan areas. Membership $5. 


B’NAI B’RITH— Oldest and largest national Jew- 


ish service and fraternal organization whose 
program embraces manifold activities in war 
service, Americanism, youth welfare, war re- 
lief, education, community and social service, 
inter-faith good will, defense of Jewish rights 
and philanthropy. Membership 200,000 in- 
cluding women’s auxiliaries and junior units 
—1003 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


BUREAU OF INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION — 


1697 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. H. H. 
Giles, Executive Director. A non-profit 
agency committed to long-term educational 
work with schools so that Americans who are 
of many different religious beliefs, racial 


strains, and ethnic origins will live together « 


in harmony and with mutual respect. , 
The Bureau (1) works with school adminis- 
trators and teachers to develop local and 
city-wide programs of intercultural educa- 
tion; (2) promotes intensive experimentation 
and study of methods; (3) publishes books 
for teachers and children; (4) reprints and 
distributes materials and audio-visual aids 
suitable for school and. community groups; 
€5) serves as a center for consultation; (6) 
offers teachers in-service courses in intercul- 


tural education; (7) sponsors leadership train- _ 


ing and intercultural education workshops. 
- Information concerning publications and other 
activities sent on request. : 


t 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago. To 


aid in improving municipal administration (1) 
annually issues The unicipal Year Book, 
an encyclopedia of information about munici- 
pal activities in the 2,042 United States 
cities over 5,000; (2) publishes Public Man- 
agement, a monthly journal devoted to local 
government; (3) issues special research re- 
ports such. as Planning for, Postwar Munict- 
pal Services, and The Police and Minority 
Groups, etc.; (4) provides a series of eight 
practical correspondence courses in municipal 


government. Write for a complete list of 
publications and a catalogue on. training 
courses. 


————— nT 


NATIONAL ‘ 
TEACHERS—An_ educational 


OF PARENTS AND 
organization of 
over three million men and women, working 
together in 28,000 local associations to pro- 
mote the welfare of children and youth. 
Conduct a nation-wide program devoted to 
home and school education, parent education, 
health and ‘social services. One of its major 
projects is the preparation and distribution 
of Parent-Teacher publications, among which 
are the “National Parent-Teacher,” official 
magazine, and a monthly Bulletin, both issued 
on a subscription basis; Proceedings of An- 
nual Meetings; Community Life in a Democ- 
racy; The Parent-Teacher Organization, Its 
Origin and Development. Write: Mrs. William 
A. Hastings, President, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


CONGRESS 
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NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, 348 Engineers’ 


Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. A voluntary 
organization founded in 1899 to awaken 
consumers’ responsibility for conditions under 
which goods are made and distributed, and 
through investigation, education, and legis- 
lation to promote fair labor standards. Mini- 
mum membership fee including quarterly 
bulletin, $2.00. Elizabeth S. Magee, General 
Secretary. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH ii ait 1819 


Broadway, New York 23, N. FTY 
YEARS’ SERVICE TO FAITH AND 
HUMANITY. SERVICE TO FOREIGN 


BORN—Immigrant aid, port and dock work, 
naturalization aid, Americanization classes, 
location of relatives in war-separated families. 
SOCIAL WELFARE AND WAR ACTIVI- 
TIES—Council houses and clubs, nurseries, 
clinics; scholarships, camps, teen-age can- 
teens; work with handicapped. Participation 
in national wartime programs through educa- 
tional projects and PARSER ES activities. 
EDUCATION DIVISION — Contemporary 
Jewish affairs, international relations and 
peace, social legislation. Study groups under 
national direction keep Jewish women through- 
out country alert to vital current issues. 215 
Senior Sections in United States. 100 Junior 
and Councilette Sections. 65,000 members. 


NATIONAL 


‘FEDERATION FOR CONSTITU- 


TIONAL LIBERTIES— 205 East 42 St., Room 


1613, New York 17, N. Y. national. 
federation through which labor, church, civic, 
fraternal and farm organizations, as well as 
individual citizens, work to protect and ex- 
tend civil rights in the tradition of the 
American Constitution. 

Maintains a national office in New York, 
and a Washington Bureau to provide accurate 
and fimely information on civil rights issues 
—through publications, meetings, and special 
legislative assistance, : 

NFCL Subscription Service: $3 per year for 
individuals; $5 for organizations. 


NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU, _ INC., 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. A non-profit Bureau, established in 


——— 


: (In “answering advertisements please mention 
‘ Tee | | 


1918, to improve standards in the field of 
philanthropy, national and international, and 


to advise contribiitors in their giving. It- 


was asked about 750 different philanthropic 
organizations during 1944. The Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and reports whether 
eleven essential standards as to reliability 
and effectiveness are met. Bureau mem- 
who are eligible for its confidential 
reports, on approved and non-approved 
asences) include individuals, corporations, 
am) of commerce, 700 local community 
chests and councils, and 29 foundations. 
Publishes annually ‘‘Giver’s Guide to Na- 
tional Philanthropy,” price '10c, and periodic 
newsletters to members. Inquiries welcomed. 


, 


NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE, 8 West 40 Sty 


New York City 18, is composed of repre- 
sentatives of National men and women’s or- 
ganizations whose programs include in whole 
or in part an interest. in world affairs. 
Through monthly meetings, special institutes 
and popular pamphlets, the Conference con- 
tributes to education of public opinion for an 
organized world. Publication list upon_re- 
quest. Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, Hon. 
President; Dr. John Paul Jones, President; 
Miss Jane Evans, Administrative Vice Presi- 
dent. 
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THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, Executive 
Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, Room 510, New 
York 5, is the professional organization for 
counselors and others engaged and interested 

in vocational guidance and the publishers of 
OCCUPATIONS, the Vocatéonal Guidance 


Journal. 
a 


THE POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL, a non-parti- 
san, non-profit organization, was formed for 
the purpose of focusing the attention of the 
liberal opinion-forming public upon major 
political and social issues which are vital to 
lasting peace. * 

The PWWC issues news releases and pub- 
lishes pamphlets and a monthly News. Bul- 
letin on vital issues contributing something 
positive to buttress the hope and sanity of 
this postwar world and to combat: the con- 
fusion it is in. 

If interested in further details or member- 
ship, send your name and address to: POST 
WAR WORLD COUNCIL, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York 3, New York. és 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Facts about America’s 10,000. publicly owned 
projects—Bi-monthly, illustrated Magazine 
and News Letter—Extensive Bulletin and 
leaflet service. “Studies in Public Power’’— 
25 chapters—latest data on Bonneville, Grand 
Coulee, TVA and other federal and munici- 
pal projects—For individuals, study groups 
and, organizations. Send 10c fay descriptive 
booklet and samples. Full service $5.00 per 
year. Address: 127 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
_eago 2, Illinois. ‘ 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.— 112 East 19th St., 
New York 3. A cooperative educational 
society built around a periodical rather than 
a campus, and carrying forward swift re- 
search and interpretation in the fields of - 
family and child welfare, health, education, 
civics, industrial and race relations, and the 
common welfare. Publishes monthly Survey 
Graphic, Magazine of Social Interpretation 
without counterpart, and Survey Midmonthly, 
Journal of Social Work. Membership, $10, 
and upwards. , 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION— A non-profit or 
Utacetee founded_in 1910 by Edwin Ginn 
or the purpose of promoting peace, justice 
and good will among nations. This purpose 
is accomplished through the objective presen- 
tation and interpretation of the facts of 
American foreign relations through publica- — 
tions, study groups and a Reference Service. 
Publications: Documents on American For- 
eign Relations, 1938—(annualy; America _ 
neti Ahead (a pamphlet series); and other 
itles. 

The Foundation has available a pamphlet 
series entitled Problem Analyses (I-XX, | 
$1.00), published by the Universities Com- ~ 
mittee on Post-War International Problems. — 
Information concerning publications and other 
activities sent on request. 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


This DIRECTORY appears in Survey 
Graphic four times a year including 
special numbers. Its columns are open to 
social action groups organized to promote 
‘good government, better education, city 
planning and housing, improved industrial 
and labor relations, the safegrarding of 
civil liberties, land“conservation, study of 
the Arts—economic and social planning 
in ihete ap Soest he palates A een are 
modest—Let eo Advertisi: epartment 
tell you about them! a ; 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Social Science. 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified 
case work agencies in various cities. This program 
is designed for students without previous training 
or experience in social work. 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 
study and one winter field placement. This pro- 
gram is designed for students who have had satis- 
factory experience in an approved social agency 
or adequate graduate work. 


Pian C admits students for the first summer session 

' of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro- 
vided a period of not more than two years has 
intervened. 


Academic Year Opens June 25, 1946 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


COLLEGE HALL 8 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
WINTER AND SPRING INSTITUTES 


FREES EH 


Vocational Counselling 
December 6 through December 8, 1945 


ee ee 


Psychopathology 
January 17 through January 19, 1946 


SRB KR 


Programs For Youth In Rural Areas 
February 14 through February 16, 1946 


Ho OR A Ae 


Case Work Problems Involving The 
Use Of Authority 
March 14 through March 16, 1946 
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Institute For Board Members 
April 4 through April 6, 1946 


Next Semester Begins February 11, 1946 
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For Details On Institutes and Regular Courses Inquire 


Admission Office 
2117 Adelbert Road, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Che Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1945-46 


Winter Quarter begins January 2, 1946 - 


* Spring Quarter begins March 25, 1946 


PO et eee wre | aa) 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1946 


(Dates to be announced later) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giving complete program and requirements 


— for admission will be sent on request. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Public Assistance 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


by! Comihonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


~ SURVEY GRAPHIC READERS 


are invited to make use of our Book Order Department to 
order books of any and all publishers. They will be sent 
postage free anywhere in the United States. Send list to 


Book Order Department 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NEW HARPER BOO KS 5 0 a a 


for Survey Readers 
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THE EXECUTIVE 
IN ACTION 
By MARSHALL E. DIMOCK 


Professor of Political Science. 
Northwestern University 


This book is the first example of a detailed analysis of the 
day-by-day work of managing in terms of how an able 
executive initiated and operated a complex business organiza- 
tion. “Its distinctiveness arises from his focus upon the 
executives and from his very frequent references for illus- 
tration to an actual organization.”"—HENRY S. DENNI- 
SON, Dennison Manufacturing Co. “To the man aspiring 
to get ahead ‘The Executive in Action’ will provide an 
overall picture of the scope of functions of the manage- 
ment ladder. For the man already an executive, it serves 
as a check guide on his daily activities” —GLENN L. 
GARDINER, Vice President, Forstmann Woolen ee 

$3.0 


OURSELVES, INC. 


The Story of Consumer Free 
Enterprise 


By LEO R. WARD 


‘A vivid, personalized story of -visits among typical families 
of the 3,000,000 members of the consumer cooperatives, 
which dramatizes the human values of this growing move- 
ment. “. ... . immensely concrete, immediate, real... . His 
book’ is strong documentation of his faith—a book at once 
enteftaining, extraordinarily informing and heartening.”— 
Chicago Tribune. “So convinced that it is convincing, the 
book is as lively as the subject.”"—New York Herald Tribune. 
$2.50 


Just the gift for Veterans 


6 WAYS TO GET 
A JOB 
Postwar Edition 


By PAUL W. BOYNTON 


_ Industrial Relations Department 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


Here is a book that will help veterans find the careers best 
suited for them. The author has helped thousands of job 
seekers get the jobs they want and in this book makes 
available his tested program of six steps that assures any 
ob seeker of finding and holding the right job. Get this 
book for your veteran friends and help them achieve their 
job success. There is no better gift. $1.50 


AMERICAN 
LABOR UNIONS 


What They Are and How They Work 
By Florence Peterson 


. Director, Industrial Relations Division, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


All who would know the facts and speak intelligently about 
organized labor should read this book. It answers countless 
questions arising in the minds of all today regarding the 
what, why and how of organized labor. It will help every 
citizen to better understand the problems which face a 
national Industry-labor Conference. “. . . a veritable mine 
of information and a most useful source of reference.”— 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Published under the auspices of the 
Institute of Religious Studies 


WORLD ORDER: 


Its Intellectual and Cultural 
Foundations 


Edited by F. Ernest Johnson 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


These lectures by authorities in the various fields show how 
the assurance of enduring peace can be aided by new ap- 
proaches to culture, philosophy, religion, jurisprudence, ad- 
ministration, education and relief. Among the contributors 
are Margaret Mead, Irwin Edman, Father LaFarge, Mon- 
signor Ryan, Chester I. Barnard, etc. $2.00 


‘ 


CIVILIZATION 
AND GROUP 


RELATIONSHIPS — 
Edited by R. M. Maclver 


Protessor of Sociology, Columbia University 


This book analyzes types of group relationships in modern 
society—cultural, educational, economic, industrial and re- 
ligious—and the problems connected with them. Among the 
contributors are Eduard C. Lindeman, I. L. Kandel, Robert 
A. Lynd, Mark Starr, Bishop Tucker, 
etc. E 
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_ At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, N.Y. 16, NY, 
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